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INTRODUCTION 


These  four  reports  are  based  on  a  survey  of  Civil  Defense  and 
Cold  War  Attitudes  conducted  in  mid-1963  under  a  contract 
between  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  OCD-OS-63-48.  Interviews  were  conducted 
with  a  national  probability  sample  of  1,434  Americans.  The 
field  work  and  sample  design  were  done  by  the  National  Opinion 
Research  Center  (NORC)  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Each  report  takes  as  a  topic  a  key  aspect  of  the  sample’s  or* 
ientation  to  civil  defense  systems  and  cold  war  issues  and 
analyzes  it  in  terms  of  relevant  social  and  personal  charac¬ 
teristics.  Interview  schedules  were  administered  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1963  and  dealt  with  the  likelihood  and  desirability 
of  various  alternative  shelter  systems  and  cold  war  outc(»es. 

In  addition  to  the  data  collected  on  attitudes  and  opinions 
on  the  central  issues  respondents  were  asked  a  series  of  ques¬ 
tions  specifying  pertinent  elements  of  their  social  and  per¬ 
sonal  attributes.  These  dealt  with  such  topics  as  marital 
status,  family  income,  education,  age,  etc.,  and  a  variety 
of  other  questions  tapping  these  dimensions. 

These  reports  have  been  prepared  by  the  Director  and  staff 
of  the  Research  Office  of  the  De|>artaent  of  Sociology  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  Abstracts  of  the  reports  follow 
this  introduction. 
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ABSTRACTS 


COST  OF  CIVIL  DEFENSE:  A  STUDY  OF  PUBLIC  VIEWS 
Jiri  NehnevajsA 

This  report  is  based  on  the  responses  of  1,434  Aaer leans  in 
a  national  probability  sample  to  a  series  of  items  concern¬ 
ing  their  perception  of  the  cost  of  American's  civil  defense 
programs  and  their  estimates  of  hom  much  the  United  States 
ought  to  be  spending.  The  preferred  level  of  annual  spend¬ 
ing  is  found  to  be  substantially  higher  than  the  estimated 
current  level  of  spending*  This  holds  for  all  population 
categories  considered.  Further,  this  estimated  level  of 
expenditure  is  much  higher  than  the  actual  civil  defense 
s|>cnding  for  current  programs.  The  public  believes  that 
national  civil  defense  spending  has  been  much  larger  than, 
in  fact,  it  has  been.  Generally,  the  public  seems  to  feel 
that  more  should  be  spent.  It  appears  that  the  public  is 
more  receptive  to  civil  defense  expenditures  when  they  are 
phrased  in  terms  of  per  capita  spending  rather  than  total 
annual  cost. 


LEVEL  OF  PREPAREDNESS 
Dorothy  V.  Rrodie 

a 

A  national  probability  sample  of  1,434  Americans  was  queried 
concerning  its  level  of  civil  defense  preparedness.  This 
<  report  is  based  on  analysis  of  responses  to  two  key  questions. 

The  respondents  were  asked  if  they  and  their  families  had  a 
fallout  shelter  which  they  had  set  up  themselves.  Those  re¬ 
spondents  who  had  no  shelter  were  then  asked  if  they  were 
protected  in  any  way  and  how  they  were  protected  in  case  of 
nuclear  attack.  This  essentially  provides  two  different 
levels  of  preparedness,  real  (for  those  who  have  shelters) 
and  perceived  (for  those  who  have  no  shelters  but  feel  pro¬ 
tected  for  a  variety  of  reasons). 

The  figure  of  2.2  percent  of  the  sample  as  shelter  owners 
is  coeftarable  to  reported  findings  of  other  studies  in  this 
area*  The  small  sire  of  the  shelter  owner  sub-group  in  the 
analysis  limits  the  conclusi<xis  that  can  be  drawn  from  a  com¬ 
parison  of  them  with  non-shelter  owners.  Generally,  however, 
those  respondents  in  cur  sample  who  were  shelter  owners  tended 
^  to  be  young,  to  own  their  own  hoM,  rather  well  educated, 
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high  income  and  high  status,  resident  in  the  Northeast  and 
Republican  in  political  preference. 

About  a  quarter  of  the  sample,  24.9  percent,  felt  that  they 
had  some  protection  even  though  they  weren't  shelter  owners. 
These  people  have  many  characteristics  in  common  with  shelter 
owners.  Generally  speaking  they  are  a  little  younger  than 
shelter  owners  and  of  somewhat  lower  status,  although  their 
status  characteristics  still  rank  objectively  rather  high. 
Their  perceived  protection  comes  from  an  impromptu  shelter 
in  the  home,  or  a  community  shelter.  Those  relying  on  com¬ 
munity  shelters  were  generally  lower  in  status  than  those 
relying  on  impromptu  home  shelters. 


MARKING  AND  STOCKING  PROGRAM 
Donna  Krochmal 

Respondents  in  a  national  probability  survey  of  1,434  Amer¬ 
icans  were  asked  to  describe  the  present  Civil  Defense  pro¬ 
gram  in  their  respective  communities  in  terms  of  the  sur¬ 
veying,  marking  and  stocking  of  available  shelter  spaces. 

They  were  also  asked  how  likely  it  was  that  shelter  spaces 
are  marked  and  stocked  with  everything  necessary  for  survival 
as  well  as  how  desirable  this  might  be.  They  were  then  asked 
how  desirable  they  thought  this  was  for  their  neighbors  and 
the  President. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  sample  felt  it  desirable  that  shelter 
spaces  be  narked  and  stocked  while  three  fourths  of  then  thought 
it  certain  or  likely  that  this  would  actually  happen.  Simi¬ 
larly,  ninety  percent  felt  that  their  neighbors  also  found 
this  program  desirable  and  over  ninety  percent  thought  the 
President  was  favorable.  However,  a  little  more  than  half 
the  sample  claimed  that  they  knew  of  nothing  that  has  been 
done  for  Civil  Defense  in  their  communities.  Generally,  these 
results  seem  to  be  pretty  homogeneous,  with  no  major  popula¬ 
tion  sub-group  differences.  To  some  extent  respondents  of 
higher  socio-economic  status  were  more  informed  about  the 
program  than  those  of  lower  status.  Both  socio-economic  groups 
manifested  similar  likelihood  patterns  but  the  lower  status 
groups  found  the  marking  and  stocking  program  more  desirable 
than  the  higher  status  groupings. 
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INRWNiMION  IJ'.Vhl, 

Richard  Pomeroy 

This  report  is  based  on  the  raid-1963  survey  of  Civil  Defense 
and  Cold  War  Attitudes,  It  examines  the  overall  information 
level  of  a  national  probability  sample  of  1,434  Americans 
on  the  topics  of  nuclear  war  and  fallout  shelters.  Respond¬ 
ents  were  asked  to  recall  any  movies,  television  programs, 
or  reading  material  they  may  have  encountereo  that  dealt  with 
nuclear  war  or  fallout  shelters.  Over  two  thirds  of  the  sam¬ 
ple  reported  exposure  to  information  on  these  topics.  These 
"exposed”  respondents  tend  to  be  young,  well  educated,  high 
income,  have  a  number  of  young  children  aund  work  at  a  rela¬ 
tively  high-status  occupation.  They  are  likely  to  live  in 
urban  and  suburban  rather  than  rural  areas  and  the  male  head 
of  household  usually  had  military  service.  The  most  frequently 
reported  source  of  information  was  from  articles,  pamphlets,  etc,, 
with  67,2  percent  of  the  sample  being  able  to  recall  one  or 
more  of  these.  A  total  of  54,0  percent  recalled  a  movie  or 
TV  program.  Very  few  had  read  any  "books"  on  these  topics 
and  the  books  mentioned  were  usually  popular  novels.  In  large 
part  the  "information"  communicated  by  movies  and  television 
was  essentially  non-technical,  usually  consisting  of  a  science 
fiction  production  rather  than  a  factual  report.  Although 
the  content  of  the  information  respondents  were  able  to  recall 
was  usually  some  form  or  another  of  "entertainment",  this 
was  not  always  the  case.  Of  those  respondents  actually  re¬ 
plying  to  the  items  from  the  questionnaire,  some  sixteen  per¬ 
cent  recalled  exposure  to  Civil  Defense  sponsored  literature 
and  another  6,9  percent  mentioned  other  government  agencies 
as  sources  of  information  on  nuclear  war  and  fallout  shelters. 
Thus,  over  a  fifth  of  the  sample,  22.9  percent,  were  able 
to  recall  reading  of  material  sponsored  by  either  the  Office 
of  Civil  Defense  or  by  some  other  government  agency. 
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1.  Introduction 


In  his  opening  steteaent  on  Nsy  28,  1963,  before  the  Subcoa- 
■ittee  No.  3  of  the  Conittee  on  Araed  Services  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Steuart  L.  Pittaan,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  discussed  six  basic  choices  which  the  nation  faces 
in  its  decisions  about  the  kind  and  scope  of  civil  defense 
prograas  that  night  be  adopted.^  The  first  alternative  in¬ 
volves  essentially  a  '*no  shelter  policy".  This  is  an 
inexpensive  option.  In  fact.  Secretary  Pittaan  suggested 
that  it  aight  be  even  better  to  drop  the  subject  of  civil 
defense  entirely  save  for  the  prograa's  applicability  to 
coping  with  natural  disasters  and  continuity  of  governaent 
under  possible  conditions  of  war. 

The  second  alternative  is  based  principally  on  continuing  of 
shelter  survey  prograas  with  provisions  for  appropriate  sup¬ 
port  systeas.  It  aight  cost  the  Federal  Governaent  about 
$1C0  ailllon  annually. 

The  third  alternative — the  actual  proposal  on  the  part  of  the 
Adainistration  for  the  Ccaaiittee's  consideration--entails 
costs  of  $300  ailllon  annually. 

The  fourth  prograa,  which  envisages  a  build-up  over  a  five- 
year  period  to  supply  enough  fallout  shelter  spaces  for  the 
entire  population,  was  estiaated  as  totalling  to  $2.1  billion; 
hence,  about  $400  aillion  annually. 

The  fifth  alternative  augaents  the  previous  option  by  soae 
blast  protection  in  likely  target  areas.  Its  costs  coae  to 
soae  $20  billion  over  five  to  seven  years;  thus  between  $3 
and$4billion  annually  over  this  duration. 

The  sixth  alternative  involves  full  fallout  shelter  systeas 
coupled  with  antiballistic  aisslle  defenses.  Its  total  cost 
aight  be  soaewhat  siailar  to  that  of  the  fallout -and-blast 
shelter  option. 

Between  late  June  and  early  August,  1963,  we  conducted  a  naticw* 
wide  study  of  attitudes  toward  the  Cold  War  and  civil  defense. 
The  field  work  was  done  by  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  the  saaple  design  called  for 
a  probability  saaple  of  1,500  Aaericans.  Actually,  1,434  in¬ 
terviews  were  coapleted  before  the  cut-off  date  for  the  ield 
operations,  and  the  discrepancy  between  the  planned-for  and 
the  actual  nuaber  is  accounted  for  by  iapossibility  to  reav  . 
soae  respondents  even  after  a  substantial  number  of  call-bac 
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This  report  with  the  costs  of  civil  defense  programs. 

The  respondents  were  mskcd  how  much  they  thought  the  nation 
was  spending  for  civil  defense;  and  also,  how  much  they 
thought  the  United  States  ought  to  be  spending. 

Thus  it  is  possible  to  place  the  program  levels  which  Secre¬ 
tary  Pittman  laid  out  before  the  Congress  into  a  context  of 
the  nation's  estimates  as  to  what  is  being  spent,  and  evalua¬ 
tions  as  to  what  ought  to  be  spent. 

We  are  not  assiusing  that  people  know,  or  should  know,  what 
civil  defense  efforts  are  costing.  Nor  are  we  assuming  that 
they  should  be  able  to  total  all  the  complex  figures  to  arrive 
at  some  actual  amount  that  they  think  the  country  should  be 
investing  in  the  programs.  Rather,  public  cost  estimates  are 
one  tsrpe  of  expression  of  attitude,  and  the  relative  reason¬ 
ableness  of  the  cost  figures  cited  is  not  at  issue. 

Yet,  the  data  have  Important  implications.  This  report  will 
explore  them,  and  make  them  explicit  in  the  process. 


2.  Images  of  Civil  Defense  Costs 

To  establish  what  Americans  believe  is  being  spent  on  civil 
defense* we  asked  the  following  question: 

"How  much  would  you  guess  our  country  is  spending 
at  the  present  time  yearly  for  each  man,  woman 
and  child  for  Civil  Defense  programs?  Less  than 
a  dollar  a  year?  Less  than  five  dollars?  Ten 
dollars?  Twenty-five?  Fifty?  Or  over  fifty?"'* 

Table  1.  provides  the  national  distribution  both  relative  to 
the  total  sample  and  to  those  respondents  who  were  willing 

to  make  an  estimate. 
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Table  1. 

ESTIMATES  GP  ANNUAL  CIVIL  DEFENSE  EXPENDITURES 
FOR  BACH  MAN,  WOmN,  AND  CHILD 


In  Percent 


Total 

Excluding 

Sample 

Don ' t  Knows 

Nothing 

0.7 

0.9 

Less  than  $1.00 

13.7 

17.2 

$1.00-$5.00 

27.8 

35.0 

$5.00-$10.00 

14.4 

18.1 

$10.00-$2S.00 

8.7 

11.0 

$25.00-$50.00 

6.1 

7.7 

Over  $50.00 

8.0 

10.1 

Don't  know 

20.3 

XXX 

No  answer 

0.3 

XXX 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(1434) 

(1137) 

The  Noveaber  15,  1963  Current  Population  Report  estimates  the 
nation's  population  in  the  fall  of  1963  as  190,039,000  including 
Araed  Forces  abroad,  189,306,000  total  resident  p>opulation,  and 
187,297,000  total  civilian  population.  We  shall  use  the  latter 
figure*>the  estimated  civilian  population  of  187.3  nillion**to 
arrive  at  the  perceived  program  levels.^ 

It  is  clear  from  Table  1.  that  about  one  in  five  Americans  are 
unable  to  make  a  guess  as  to  annual  civil  defense  expenditures. 

The  median  estimated  cost  is  $4.64  per  person.  This  means  that 
the  respondents  as  a  whole  believe  that  the  current  program  level 
is  about  $869  million  annually. 

The  figure  is  more  than  almost  a  triple  of  that  which  was  involved 
in  the  Administration  proposal  considered  during  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1963  (H.R.  8200);  and  it  is  2.2  times  higher  than  the  full 
fallout  shelter  program  which  Secretary  Pittman  sketched  out  as 
the  fourth  alternative. 
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In  ally  18.1  percent  of  the  respondents  think  that  the  nation 
is  spending  less  than  $187  Billion  annually  (that  is,  less 
than  $1.00  or  nothing  per  person).  And  17.8  percent  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  '«e  are  spending  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  $4.7 
billion  (these  arc  respondents  who  say  that  the  expenditures 
are  $25.00  or  wore  yearly). 

There  are  sharp  regional  differences  (Table  2 . )  when  we  consider 
the  respondents  who  on  one  hand  think  that  less  than  $200  ail lion 
is  bting  spent,  and  those  who  arc  convinced  that  the  civil 
defense  effort  already  involves  billions  of  dollars  per  year. 

Table  2. 

PBRCBNTAGBS  OP  RBSPONDBNTS  BY  NATION'S  RBCIONS 
WHO  ARB  OF  THB  OPINION  THAT  LBSS  THAN  $200 
MILLION,  OR  NORB  THAN  $4  BILLION  IS  BBING 
SPBNT  ON  CIVIL  DBPENSB  PROGRAMS  ANNUALLY 


In  Percent 


Less  than 
$200  Million 

More  than 
$4  Billion 

Median 

in  dollars 
oer  nerson 

New  England 

15.6 

8.8 

3.69 

Middle  Atlantic 

19.1 

15.8 

4.46 

Bast  North  Central 

16.3 

17.2 

4.61 

West  North  Central 

18.9 

23.8 

6.20 

South  Atlantic 

19.1 

14.5 

4.46 

Bast  South  Central 

31.8 

15.9 

3.91 

West  South  Central 

21.0 

13.5 

4.01 

Mountain 

5.3 

13.1 

7.00 

Pacific 

15.1 

28.3 

4.47 

The  highest  aedian  (Mountain  states  including  Arisons,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Neva^,  New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Wyoaing)  aaounts  to 
an  eatiaated  annual  prograa  at  $1.3  billion.  In  the  West  North 
Central  states  (Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 

North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota),  the  result  yields  an  annual  level 
of  $1.3  billion  approxiaately.  Bven  the  lowest  estiaate  (New 
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England)  adds  up  to  $691  Billion  yearly,  and  the  aecond  low¬ 
est  estiaate  (East  South  Central  states  including  Alabama, 
Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee)  cones  to  an  annual  pro¬ 
gram  cost  of  $732  million. 

It  seems  particularly  useful  to  consider  the  extreme  groups 
of  respondents.  Those  who  believe  that  the  annual  expenses 
are  less  than  $200  million,  and  those  who  think  that  they 
already  exceed  $4  billion.  The  reason  fr>r  this  is  simple 
enough:  other  than  the  "no  shelter  program",  all  the  realistic 
program  levels  fall  above  the  $200  million  mark.  And  only 
the  two  most  demanding  options '-fallout  shelters  with  some 
blast  shelters  in  likely  target  areas,  and  fallout  shelters 
coupled  with  antiballistic  missile  defense- -exceed  an  annual 
expenditure  of  $4  billion  according  to  the  current  and  beat 
available  Administration  estimates. 

In  this  sense,  16.4  percent  of  white  respondents  guess  at 
costs  compatible  with  the  most  expensive  alternatives;  where¬ 
as  28.0  percent  of  Negro  respondents  do  so.  On  the  other 
hand,  18.5  percent  of  the  whites  estimate  expenses  below 
$200  million,  and  14.4  percent  Negroes  do. 

Men  believe  that  the  nation  is  spending  less  (median  of 
$4.12)  than  women  estimate  (median  of  $5.24).  Among  men, 

14.7  percent  fall  beyond  the  $4  billion  program  level,  and 
23.0  percent  below  the  $200  million  plateau.  Among  women, 
the  percentages  are  20.5  (beyond  $4  billion)  and  13.7  per¬ 
cent  (less  than  $200  million). 

Although  attitudes  toward  civil  defense  generally  correlate 
with  age  (in  that  younger  people  consistently  appear  to  be 
more  favorable  than  older  people),  no  clear  patterns  emerge 
when  it  comes  to  assessing  current  costs.  The  various  age 
groups  are  quite  similar  to  one  another  except  for  the 
youngest  people  (20-29  years  of  age)  among  whom  the  median 
guess  comes  to  $6.38  while  it  ranges  between  $4.18  and 
$4.56  for  the  remaining  age  groups.^ 
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T>bl«  3. 

BSTimTBO  AMNUAL  COSTS  (F  CIVIL  DBPBNSB 
FROOBAI6  BY  N4RI1AL  STATUS 
OP  RBSPONDBHTS 


In  PTC>nt 


Lata  than 

$200  Million 

Nora  than 
$4  Billion 

Median 
in  dollara 

oar  oaraon 

Narriad 

18.4 

16.6 

4.46 

Singla 

14.2 

23.6 

6.99 

Divoread 

21.0 

28.9 

6.99 

Saparatad 

16.7 

20.0 

7.14 

Widoaad 

21.2 

IS. 4 

3.8S 

Tnbln  3.  rnvnals  eoMidnrnbl*  diffnrnaenn  depending  on  tho 
■nrltnl  ntatun  of  th«  rnspendont.  Singlo  pooplo,  divorcod 
nad  snpnrntnd  rntpoodnntn  givo  mieh  highnr  ••tiantot  th*n 
•Ithnr  Mrrigd  or  widowod  intorvioooos .  Tho  rospontos  on 
tho  port  of  tbo  toparatod  roapoodontt  ii4>ly  a  $1.3  billion 
a  yoar  prograa,  nhoroaa  thoao  of  widoood  intorviavoos  rofloct 
a  prograa  of  about  half  that  nagnitudo. 
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Th«  BMt  educated  respondents  (beyond  college  level)  give 
the  Bost  realistic  estiaate  ehen  «e  consider  the  actual 
pattern  of  national  expenditures.  But  even  this  estinate 
is  high:  $2.43  per  person,  or  an  annual  progran  of  about 
$455  Billion,  Table  4.  gives  the  details  in  terns  of 
educational  categories. 


Table  4. 

PBRCBPTION  or  CURRBNT  PSOGRMI  COSTS 
BY  BDUCATXON  OP  THB  RBSPOMDBNT 

In  Percent 


Less  than 
$200  Nillion 

More  than 
$4  Billion 

Nsdian 

in  dollars 
oer  nerson 

No  schooling 

• 

« 

• 

Graanar  school 

18.1 

20.4 

4.68 

Soae  high  school 

17.2 

19.8 

4.96 

Coapleted  high  school 

15.0 

20.1 

5.19 

SoBe  college 

20.1 

13.6 

4.61 

College 

17.7 

11.5 

3.88 

Beyond  college 

37.3 

10.2 

2.43 

*Only  four  respondents  in  all,  and  three  failed  to  answer 
the  question. 
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Occupational  dif/«r«nc«fi  arc  actually  even  sharper  than 
that.  Pare  laborers,  service  corkers,  industrial  laborers, 
and  clerical  workers  give  particularly  high  estleates.  The 
prograa  level  which  the  few  fare  laborers  in  the  sample  are 
referring  to  aaounts  to  $3.3  billion  annually I  Sales  workers 
and  professionals  give  the  lowest  estimates.  Table  5.  is  a 
summary  of  the  data. 


Table  5. 

PBRCBPTIONS  OP  CIVIL  DBPBNSB  COSTS  PBR  ANNUM 

BY  OCCUPATION 


In  Percent 


Median 


Less  than 

$200  Million 

More  than 
$4  Billion 

in  dollars 
oer  oerson 

Professionals 

21.9 

13.0 

3.96 

farmers,  farm  managers 

20.5 

13.7 

5.20 

Managers,  officials, 
proprietors 

25.3 

20.2 

4.59 

Clerical  workers 

12.5 

17.1 

5.23 

Sales  workers 

18.2 

9.1 

3.62 

Craftsmen,  foremen 

17.2 

19.0 

4.88 

Operatives 

14.6 

23.4 

4.57 

Service  workers 

12.3 

28.4 

6.48 

farm  laborers 

0.0 

42.9 

17.44 

Laborers 

19.1 

14.0 

5.26 
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Ther«  i»  a  t«nd«ncy  for  poopl*  with  vary  low  ineoaws  and  vary 
hlQh  ones  to  givw  vary  high  aatiaatas  of  annual  civil  dafanaa 
axpandituraa.  Tabla  6.  docunanta  this. 


Tabla  6. 

BSTIMiTBS  OP  ANNUAL  CIVIL  DBPBN5B  BXPBNSB5 
BY  RBSPONDBNT  XNOONB 


In  Pareant 


Lass  than 

A200  Million 

Nora  than 
$4  Billion 

Mtdian 

in  dollars 
par  parson 

Lass  than  $3,000 

10. S 

24.7 

6.82 

$3, 000- $4, 999 

19.7 

19.8 

4.61 

$S.000.$7,499 

19.1 

16.6 

4.46 

$7,SOO-$9,999 

17.8 

15.0 

4.41 

$10,000-$14,999 

23.3 

15.0 

4.00 

$lS,000-$34,999 

19.6 

9.8 

4.10 

Ovar  $2S,000 

30.0 

30.0 

5.63 

A  aoMwhat  ainilar  ralationahip  links  tha  cost  astisAtas  and 
class  idantif ieationt  paopla  in  uppar  and  lowar  classas  ara 
■uch  aora  prona  to  giva  vary  high  goassas  about  currant  ax- 
pandituras,  wharaas  aiddla  class  raspond«»ts  ara  ralativaly 
lowar.  (Tabla  7. I 

Tabla  7. 

ANNUAL  CIVIL  DBFUNSB  COST  ISTXIIATBS 
BY  SOCIAL  CLASS  lOSUnPIOATlON 


Lass  than 

S200  Nillieo 

Nora  than 
$4  MUloo 

Nidian 

in  dollars 
oar  parson 

Upper  class 

11.5 

33.1 

7.16 

Middle  class 

20.3 

16.0 

4.18 

Working  class 

16.3 

19.3 

5.03 

Lowar  class 

16.7 

31.4 

5.80 
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Aaong  p«oplc  who  own  their  residence »  20.0  percent  give  the 
lowest  estiaste  (less  then  $200  ail lion),  snd  14.6  percent 
guess  St  expenses  in  excess  of  $4  billion.  The  percentages 
are  just  about  reversed  aaong  those  respondents  who  are 
renting  their  place  of  residence:  15.1  percent  give  a  low 
estlaate,  and  23.2  percent  a  high  one.  The  aedian  dollar 
value  is  $4.33  for  owners,  and  $5.51  for  renters. 

Tmo  aajor  theaes  seea  to  be  involved  in  the  variation  of 
estiaates  on  the  part  of  various  subgroups  of  our  population. 
For  one,  people  who  are  soaewhat  aore  favorably  disposed  to 
civil  defense  aeasures  tend  to  give  high  estiaates  of  current 
expenses  than  people  who  are  a  little  less  favorable  toward 
civil  defense  in  general.  This  theae  is  not  docuaented  in 
the  present  report,  but  is  a  subject  of  other  papers  based  on 
this  study.  Secondly,  two  quite  different  groups  of  resF>on- 
dents  also  have  a  tendency  to  give  higher  estiaates  of 
expenditures  than  other  respondents.  The  first  group  seeas 
to  include  people  who  cite  larger  per  capita  aaounts  siaply 
because  the  saaller  aaounts  seea  very  saall  to  thea> -par¬ 
ticularly  relative  to  their  own  standards.  The  second  group 
seeas  to  consist  of  people  who  probably  do  not  have  auch  of 
a  coaprehension  about  the  total  aaounts  involved  because 
they  are  entirely  unaecustoaed  to  think  in  teras  of  ail lions 
or  even  billions  of  dollars. 

Group  by  group,  the  estiaates  ars  drastically  higher  than 
what  civil  defense  prograas  have  been  actually  costing. 

It  is  clear  froa  the  data  that  great  aajor i ties  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  are  iaplying  prograas  beyond  the  $1  billion  yearly 
range;  and  aany,  about  one  in  five,  think  that  the  govern- 
aent  is  spending  in  excels  of  $4  billion  annually.  This 
is  iaportant  to  realise  because  these  cost  levels  go  only  with 
the  aost  elaborate  civil  defense  systeas  thus  far  seriously 
considered  by  the  Adainistratioo--and  not,  in  fact,  proposed 
for  Congressional  adoption  as  yet,  if  ever. 

Now  in  part  the  results  aay  be  an  artifact  of  the  question. 

In  dollars  per  person,  it  does  not  seen  auch  to  be  investing 
one,  or  five,  or  even  ten  or  aore  dollars  per  individual  for 
the  prograas.  Ntny  people  aay  not  know  the  total  population 
site.  And  even  if  they  do,  they  aay  not  convert  the  per 
capita  expenditures  into  total  expenses  before  answering  the 
question:  in  fact,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  do  so. 

the  data  iaply  the  notion  that  if  inforaaticn  about  actual 
per  capita  expenditures  were  systeaatically  disseainated  to 
the  public,  aost  people  would  be  extreaely  surprised 
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littlc  civil  defense  programs  have  been  costing.  And,  of 
course,  they  would  be  similarly  surprised  to  realize  how 
little  current  Administration  proposals  amount  to  in  per 
capita  yearly  costs. 

This  realization  might  have  two,  rather  opposite,  effects. 

Indeed,  it  is  likely  that  both  would  occur.  On  one  hand, 
the  recognition  that  civil  defense  programs  are  costing 
much  less  than  people  think  might  account  for  further 
receptivity  to  civil  defense  efforts.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  realization  how  little  they  cost  compared  with  what 
people  think  they  cost  may  lead  to  the  conviction  that  the 
current  programs,  or  even  the  inexpensive  proposed  efforts, 
cannot  be  very  adequate,  precisely  because  they  arc,  or 
appear  to  be,  so  cheap. 

Thus  one  mode  of  response  postulated  enhancftd  accepiabt  .UliL 
of  civil  defense.  The  other  mode  suggests  decreased  accept¬ 
ability  because  of  degraded  credibility  of  program  effectiveness. 

We  suggest  that  actually  enhanced  acceptance  would  result 
from  an  educational  effort  to  explain  the  current,  and 
future,  per  capita  costs  of  civil  defense.  This  we  conclude 
somewhat  apart  from  the  cost  estimates  themselves.  Rather, 
this  seems  to  be  the  most  likely  consequence  because  the 
public  is  largely  convinced  that  shelters  do  have  a  good  de¬ 
gree  of  effectiveness,  and  this  response  occurs  in  no 
connection  with  either  guessing  at,  or  knowing,  program 
costs . 

In  Berio's  research  at  Michigan  State  University,  for  example, 

43  percent  of  the  eight  city  respondents  believed  that  they 
would  have  "a  very  good  chance**  of  escaping  radiation  sick¬ 
ness  if  they  were  in  shelters  and  lived  "far  enough  away  to 
escape  the  bomb  blast".  An  additional  33  percent  of  the 
respondents  thought  that  they  would  at  least  have  "some  chance", 
and  only  6  percent  believed  that  they  would  have  "no  chance 
at  all".^ 

Withey  has  reported  that  37  percent  of  the  national  respondents 
in  his  late  1961  study  cited  shelters  in  response  to  an  open- 
ended  probe  as  to  what  might  be  done  to  "make  the  attack  on  the 
United  States  less  damaging":  an  additional  24  percent  of  the 
respondents  further  thought  that  shelters  would  help,  and  10 
percent  believed  that  they  would  be  of  some  help.^ 
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In  our  own  study,  the  respondents  were  asked  whether  they 
agreed  that  "fallout  shelters  provide  some  chance  of  living 
through  a  nuclear  war".  Some  20.6  percent  "strongly  agreed" 
with  the  statement,  and  69.9  p>crccnt  "agreed"  with  it, 
whereas  only  1.6  percent  "strongly  disagreed",  and  7.6  per¬ 
cent  "disagreed"." 

These  types  of  indirect  data  indicate  that  people  a  re  con¬ 
vinced  of  some  degree  of  effectiveness  of  shelter  programs 
apart  from  cost  considerations.  From  the  data  presented  in 
this  section  of  the  report,  it  is  apparent  that  they  also 
think  that  much  more  money  is  being  spent  than  is  actually 
being  spent.  It  seems  therefore  that  if  certain  beliefs 
in  effectiveness  of  civil  defense  programs  exist  and  are 
coupled  with  overestimates  of  costs,  realization  that  somt* 
of  these  effectiveness  levels  can  be  achieved,  or  are  being 
achieved,  at  a  much  lower  cost  should  lead  to  increased, 
rather  than  degraded,  acceptance. 

Now  if  people  think  also  that  we  are  already  spending  tog 
much .  or  far  too  much,  this  conclusion  has  to  be  revised. 
The  next  section  of  the  reix>rt  deals  with  the  problem. 
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3.  Desirable  Cost  Levels 


People  believe  that  the  United  States  is  spending  such 
sore  on  civil  defense  prograes  than  is  actually  being 
spent.  And,  in  fact,  Aeericans  believe  that  such  sore 
ought  to  be  spent  than  they  not*  estimate  is  being  in¬ 
vested  annually.  Table  8.  is  a  summary.  For  convenience, 
it  includes  the  basic  data  from  Table  1.  as  well. 


Table  8. 

ESTIMATES  OP  DESIRABLE  AM>  CURRENT 
LEVELS  OF  SPENDING 

United  States 


In 

Percent 

In 

Percent 

Total 

Sample 

Excluding 
Don't  Knows 

Total 

Sample 

Excluding 
Don't  Knows 

Nothing 

0.7 

0.9 

1.5 

1.7 

Less  than  $1.00 

13.7 

17.2 

2.9 

3.4 

$1.00-$5.00 

27.8 

35.0 

15.8 

18.4 

$5.00-$10.00 

14.4 

18.1 

13.4 

15.7 

$10.00-$25.00 

8.7 

11.0 

13.5 

15.7 

$25.00-$50.00 

6.1 

7.7 

7.7 

9.0 

Over  $50.00 

8.0 

10,1 

10.5 

12.3 

Any  amount 
necessary 

XXX 

XXX 

20.4 

23.8 

Don ' t  know 

20.3 

XXX 

13.6 

XXX 

No  answer 

0.3 

XXX 

0.5 

XXX 

(100.0) 

(1434) 

(100.0) 

(1137) 

(100.0) 
r 1434 ) 

(100.0) 

(1232) 
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8xcludin9  the  don’t  knows »  18.1  percent  of  the  respondents 
believed  that  «e  are  spending  $1.00  or  less  (including  no 
spending).  But  only  S.l  percent  believe  that  we  ought  to 
be  spending  this  nuch,  or  this  little.  Siwilarly,  17.8 
percent  think  that  we  are  spending  in  excess  of  $25.00 
per  person;  but  21.3  percent  think  that  we  ought  to  be 
spending  at  least  $25.00  per  person. 

Furthernore,  it  turns  out  that  23.8  percent  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  answered  that  the  nation  ought  to  be  spending  any 
aeount  necessary  although  this  response  was  not  suggested 
to  then  by  the  interviewer  at  all,  and  was  recorded  only 
when  it  was  spcmtaneously  given  by  the  subject.  In  fact, 
the  question  was: 

"How  much  do  you  think  our  country  should  spend 
for  each  wan,  woaan  and  child  for  Civil  Defense 
prograes?  Less  than  a  dollar  a  year?  Less  than 
five  dollars?  Ten  Dollars?  Twenty-five?  Fifty? 

Or  over  fifty?" ^0 

Alwost  one  in  four  Aaericans  chose  to  say  that  any  necessary 
aaount  ought  to  be  spent;  one  in  fifty  chose  to  say  that 
nothing  should  be  spent  at  all. 

Although  over  20  percent  of  the  respondents  claiw  that  they 
do  not  know  how  much  is  currently  being  spent,  the  percent¬ 
age  of  interviewees  unwilling,  or  unable,  to  sake  an  estinate 
declines  to  13.6  percent  when  they  are  asked  their  opinion 
as  to  how  Much  should  be  spent.  This,  of  course,  can  be 
expected. 

If  we  assuae  that  the  "any  aaount  necessary"  response  is 
the  strongest  one  (and  thus  falls  potentially  even  beyond 
the  "over  $50.00"  answer,  since  presuaably  if  the  program 
were  to  cost  in  excess  of  this,  the  respondents  would 
still  go  along  with  it),  the  median  annual  cost  is  $20.32 
per  capita.  The  desirable  yearly  level  thus  comes  to 
$3.8  billion  for  the  sample  as  a  whole — this  is  very  close 
indeed  to  expense  r^ui Aments  associated  with  the  most 
demanding  civil  defense  options  (fallout  shelters  for  all, 
along  with  blast  shelters  in  likely  target  areas;  fallout 
shelters  for  all,  along  with  antiballistic  missile  defense). 

This  median  is  6.8  times  that  of  the  $300  million  annually 
implied  in  the  option  which  the  Administration  proposed 
in  1963;  and  it  is  about  5  times  the  amount  entailed  in 
the  development  of  a  full  fallout  shelter  program  for  the 
whole  population.  Indeed,  the  total  cost  (estimated  at 
$2.1  billion)  of  the  full  fallout  shelter  program  is  less 
than  what  Americans  think  ought  to  be  spent  annually. 
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We  do  not  think  that  these  estiaates  are  exceptionally 
high  in  soae  very  crucial  sense.  For  the  public  is 
■erely  saying  that  we  Might  spend  about  4  percent  of  the 
nation's  annual  budget  on  providing  protection  for  the 
population  in  the  event  of  a  theraonuclear  war.  The 
estiaates  are  very  high  considering  the  patterns  of  fund 
allocation  in  the  past;  and  also,  considering  the  specific 
proposals  which  the  Adainistration  has  been  putting  forth 
for  the  Congress  to  act  upon. 

The  estiaates  are  also  very  high  considering  the  iapressions 
about  civil  defense  prograas  which  one  gets  froa  the  scrutiny 
of  newspaper  and  aagasine  literature,  froa  which  one  aight 
easily  derive  the  notion  that  the  prograas  are  opposed  by 
just  about  everyone.  Nothing  seeas  further  reaoved  from 
fact,  a  point  which  other  studies  and  our  other  reports 
docuaent  all  too  well. 

Table  9.  gives  the  data  for  respondents  who  think  that  the 
prograa  level  ought  to  be  less  than  $200  aillion  annually 
($1.00  or  nothing  p>er  capita),  and  those  who  believe  it 
ought  to  be  over  $4  billion  ($25.00  or  aore  per  capita, 
but  excluding  those  «dio  say  "any  aaount  necessary").  There 
is  a  tendency  for  people  froa  large  urbanised  coaplexes 
to  support  aore  expensive  prograas. 

Table  9, 

DESIRABLE  LEVEL  OF  ANNUAL  CIVIL  DEFENSE 
EXPENSES  BY  SAHPLE  UNIT  SIZE 


In  Percent 


Less  than 
$200  Million 

More  than 
$4  Billion 

Median* 
in  dollars 
oer  oerson 

Largest  Metropolitan 
(2,000,000  and  over) 

6.3 

28.3 

23.10 

Large  Metropolitan 

4.9 

20.3 

22.26 

County  with  large  city 
of  10,000  and  over 

4.5 

18.1 

17.50 

County  with  no  city 
over  10,000 

5.4 

18.1 

17.05 

^Including  "any  aaount  necessary"  as  the  highest 
response  category. 
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Important  regional  variations  remain.  But  their  character¬ 
istics  are  somewhat  different  from  those  reported  in  Table  2. 
Although  respondents  in  East  South  Central  states  yielded 
one  of  the  lowest  estimates  of  current  expenditures,  they 
are  by  far  highest  when  it  comes  to  saying  how  much  ought  to 
be  spent.  On  the  other  hand,  respondents  from  New  England 
states  were  lowest  in  estiuting  current  expenses,  and  they 
are  also  low — compared  with  other  regions  —  in  what  they 
think  should  be  spent.  Interviewees  from  Mountain  states 
were  high  in  evaluating  current  expenses;  they  produce  the 
lowest  estimate  of  how  much  should  be  spent--but,  of  course, 
even  this  low  estimate  is  almost  double  of  what  they  say 
the  nation  is  spending. 


Table  10. 

PATTERN  OP  RBGIONAL  DIFFERENCES  IN  DESIRABLE 
CIVIL  DEFENSE  COSTS 


In  Percent 

Less  than  More  than 

$200  Million  $4  Billion 

Median 
in  dollars 
per  person 

Change  in 
median  in 
dollars 
per  person 

New  England 

6.0 

22.0 

13.75 

♦10.06 

Middle  Atlantic 

4.9 

25.4 

14.58 

♦10.12 

East  North  Central 

6.6 

17.1 

M.28 

♦  9.67 

West  North  Central 

2.9 

25.0 

19.60 

♦13.40 

South  Atlantic 

4.2 

18.1 

20.83 

♦16.37 

Bast  South  Central 

0.0 

21.3 

over  50** 

♦♦  ** 

West  South  Central 

3.1 

15.3 

20.62 

♦16.61 

Mountain 

2.6 

17.9 

13.40 

♦  6.40 

Pacific 

10.2 

27.6 

21.82 

♦17.35 

^Median  in  this  table  minus  median  in  Table  2. 
«*Cannot  be  estimated  numerically.  $50  and  over  is  an 
category. 

open-ended 
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In  each  region,  the  percentages  of  respondents  who  consider 
the  lowest  expense  level  desirable  are  substantially  snaller 
than  the  percentages  of  respondents  who  place  current  costs 
at  $200  Billimi  or  less.  And  sinilarly,  the  percentages  in 
the  $4  billion  and  over  prograsi  level  are  increased  with  the 
exception  of  the  East  North  Central  region,  but  this  is 
■alnly  accounted  for  by  the  23.7  percent  of  the  respondents 
who  say  that  any  amount  necessary  ought  to  be  spent.  Along 
these  lines,  39.3  percent  of  the  respondents  in  Bast  South 
Central  states  give  this  answer;  27.7  percent  in  South 
Atlantic,  and  30.6  percent  in  West  South  Central.  At  the 
other  pole,  only  10.3  percent  of  the  respondents  from  the 
nation's  Mountain  region  believe  that  "any  amount"  ought 
to  be  spent;  and  16.0  percent  of  New  Englanders  give  this 
response . 

Now  throughout  the  sample  the  increases  in  desirable  costs 
over  current  estimates  (which,  too,  are  well  beyond  actual 
expenditures)  are  cuite  sharp.  Yet,  within  this  overall 
finding  an  underlying  pattern  is  noticeable: 

1.  On  balance,  in  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  and 
Bast  North  Central  regions,  people  believe  that  less  is 
being  done  than  the  nation  as  a  idiole  does,  and  also  believe 
that  less  ought  to  be  done  than  do  others.  This  pattern 

is  least  conducive  to  acceptance  of  either  current  or  pro¬ 
spective  programs. 

2.  In  the  Mountain  region,  respondents  think  generally 
that  a  lot  is  being  done  and  not  mach  more  is  needed. 

3.  In  the  West  North  Central  region,  the  Interviewees 
mirror  the  notion  that  perhaps  plenty  is  being  done,  but 
much  more  ought  to  be  done. 

4.  In  the  nation's  South  (Bast  South  Central,  West 
South  Central,  South  Atlantic)  and  in  the  Pacific  area,  the 
respondents  believe  that  relatively  less  is  being  done 

and  much  more  ought  to  be  undertaken. 

Again,  it  is  essential  to  underscore  that  theme  are  only 
distinctions  within  an  underlying  tendency  for  all  Americans 
to  believe  that  more  needs  doing,  and  indeed,  much  more. 

But  the  regional  cluttering  is  the  same  as  that  which  we 
reported  in  conjunction  with  public  responses  to  the 
system.  We  shall  have  an  occasion  to  consider  it  in  other 
reports  from  this  national  study. 


I 


Negro  respondents  thought  that  nore  is  being  spent  then 
did  white  interviewees.  They  also  think  that  nore  ought 
to  be  spent,  and  the  difference  between  then  and  the  white 
respondents  is  actually  increased.  Table  ll/A,  provides 
the  data. 


Table  11. 

DBSIRABLfi  PROGRAM  LEVELS  BY  COLOR 
AND  BY  SEX 


Less  than 

$200  Million 

More  than 
$4  Billion 

Any  Anount 
Necessary 

Median 
in  dollars 
oer  oerson 

Change  in 
nsdian  in 
dollars 

oer  oerson 

A.  Whites 

5.7 

20.3 

23.3 

18.73 

♦14.17 

Negroes 

0.7 

2B.9 

28.1 

26.50 

♦20.80 

B.  Nen 

7.3 

21.4 

20.4 

17.50 

♦13.38 

Wonen 

3.3 

21.1 

26.7 

33.87 

♦17.63 

The  sane  pattern  is  <^ervable  when  it  cones  to  sex  differ¬ 
ences.  Nonen  believed  that  nore  was  being  spent,  and  they 
also  would  like  to  see  nore  invested  in  civil  defense  prograns 
than  would  nen.  Again,  the  difference  between  non  and  wonen 
is  greater  for  the  desirable  than  current  expense  estinates. 
Althou^  this  i«  so,  the  percentage  of  nen  who  favor  the 
lowest  expense  level  (below  $200  nil lion) drops  nueh  sharper 
than  it  does  anong  wonen,  and  in  their  estinates  as  to  the 
desirability  of  prograns  in  excess  of  $4  billion  annually, 
the  two  groups  do  not  diffsr  as  they  did  in  guessing  at 
current  expenditures. 

The  percentage  of  people  who  believe  that  any  necessary  anount 
ought  to  be  spent  increases  with  age.  In  their  twenties,  17.4 
percent  of  the  respondents  give  this  answer  t  interviewees  who 
are  between  30-30  years  of  age  chose  to  respond  in  this  nsnnsr 
in  31. •  percent  of  the  instances;  subjects  in  their  forties, 
in  23.3  percent  of  the  cases;  in  their  fifties,  in  30.4  per¬ 
cent  eases;  and  the  respondents  over  00  years  of  age  give 
the  answer  in  31.3  percent  of  the  instances.  But  the  nsdian 
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expenditurM  that  arc  desirable  do  not  correlate  with  age 
In  any  systeeatic  eanner.  This  then  neans  quite  prc^bly 
that  although  older  people  are  wore  often  willing  to  say 
that  any  necessary  anount  should  be  spent,  they  do  not 
think  that  this  needed  aeount  eight  be  in  excess  of  $S0.00, 
or  perhaps  not  even  over  $25.00.  Indeed,  the  percentages 
of  respt^ents  estiaating  the  desired  annual  expense  beyond 
the  $4  billion  level  are  the  greater  the  younger  the 
respondent . 

Among  widowed  respondents,  42.9  percent  thought  that  the 
government  ou^it  to  be  spending  '*any  amount  necessary**, 
but  only  6.3  percent  placed  the  desired  program  level  at 
bsyond$S0.00  per  capita,  and  9.5  percent  between  $25.00 
and  $50.00.  Nonetheless,  the  results  reveal  extremely 
sharp  differences  depending  on  the  marital  status  of  the 
respondents,  lurried  and  divorced  people  come  up  with 
the  lowest  program  levels  (although  these,  as  for  all  sub* 
groups,  are  still  very  hi^),  whereas  widowed  and  separated 
respon^nts  produce  exceptionally  estimetee.  In  the 
former  group,  these  are  affected  by  the  nustbers  of  people 
who  would  want  to  spend  any  needed  amount;  in  the  latter 
grosqp,  the  hi^  median  is  primarily  affected  by  the  large 
percentage  of  people  who  would  want  to  see  the  nation  spend 
at  the  rate  of  over  $4  billion  a  year.  The  data  are  given 
in  Table  12. 


Iibl£j2.. 


08SXRID  LMLS  GT  CIVIL  OVIIBI  SPiMDINO 
BY  BBSPODIIfT  MMIX1BL  STATUS 


la  Wr^ni 

Nidian 


Leas  than 

S200  Million 

More  than 

Any  anount 
jieaaaiacy 

in  dollars 
ner  oerson 

Married 

5.5 

30.7 

33.7 

16.66 

Single 

4.4 

34.5 

34.6 

24.33 

Divorced 

2.4 

31.6 

33.0 

17.50 

Separated 

6.1 

53.3 

31.3 

37.10 

Widowed 

1.6 

15.6 

43.9 

46.15 

.22- 


With  incrMsing  educational  level,  the  percentage  of  respon¬ 
dents  who  advocate  spending  **any  anount  necessary**  declines- 
The  ttK>  aost  educated  groups  of  respondents,  those  with 
college  education  or  beyond,  produce  by  far  the  lowest  Medians. 
Of  all  respondent  groups,  they  yield  the  highest  percentage 
of  people  who  aaintain  that  less  than  $200  nillion  ought  tc 
be  spent  on  a  yearly  basis.  (Table  13. ) 

Table  13. 

BOUChTlQNM.  LBVBL  AND  DBSIRBD  ANNUAL 
CIVIL  DBPBNSB  BXPBNDITURBS 


In  Percent 


Less  than 

$200  Million 

More  than 
$4  Billion 

Any  anount 
necessary 

Median 

in  dollars 
bar  oerson 

No  schooling 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Oraanar  school 

S.2 

16.6 

38.3 

20.59 

Sons  hiipi  school 

3.3 

37.5 

23.6 

36.23 

Conpleted  high 
school 

4.7 

33.0 

23.3 

30.93 

Sens  college 

1.3 

21.0 

33.8 

30.22 

College 

11.0 

16.0 

33.0 

13.14 

Beyond  college 

IS. 6 

16.7 

13.0 

5.00 

la  thn  aoet  educeted  group  (beyond  college),  the  aediui 
iapliee  «  progren  oithin  the  $1  billion  range;  and  college 
edeeated  respondents  ^peak  of  a  progran  that  noold  cost  less 
than  p.S  billion  annually. 

The  data  by  oeespational  categories  of  the  respondents  are 
provided  in  Table  14.  On  the  ubole,  those  oees^tiooal 
groups  idiieh  thought  the  current  progran  level  uas  rather 
high  give  also  very  high  estinates  of  desired  progran  levels, 
nrofessienais  and  saU  norhers  uho  gave  Ion  estinates  of 
present  aanual  ei^endi turns  give  loner  figures  as  desired 
oosts  as  null* 


Table  14. 


DBSIRBO  LEVBL  OP  CIVIL  DBFBNSB  EXPENSES 
AND  OCCUPATIONAL  BACKGROUND 


In  Ptrcent 


Less  than 

$200  Nillion 

More  than 
$4  Billion 

Any  enount 

necessary 

Median 
in  dollars 
per  person 

Professions Is 

10. 0 

16. S 

16.5 

12.18 

Feraers,  fern 

nsnegers 

6.3 

16.3 

13.8 

12.32 

Msnegers,  officials 

y 

proprietors 

s.s 

18.3 

27.7 

18.91 

Clerical  norkers 

3.1 

24.0 

20.8 

20.10 

Sales  workers 

7,0 

22.6 

18.3 

16.20 

Creftsaen,  forenen 

3.4 

23.5 

25.1 

23.36 

Operatives 

4.5 

26.2 

27.7 

36.25 

Service  workers 

2.2 

23.1 

33.0 

over  50.00 

Pam  laborers 

0.0 

42.9 

14.3 

29.15 

Laborers 

6.4 

17.0 

25.8 

18.98 

Now  froo  Table  6.  we  know 

that  both  people  with  loe 

est  end 

highest  incoaes  •stlastcd  current  expenses  ss  substentislly 
greeter  then  did  other  incoae  groups.  Mien  it  cones  to  the 
essessnent  of  desireble  ennusl  cost  levels,  the  pet tern  ehenges. 
Respondents  with  the  highest  ineones  give  by  fer  the  lonest 
estinete;  end  people  with  ineones  of  over  $15,000  else  give  e 
very  Ion  estinete.  On  the  ether  hend,  people  nith  very  Ion 
ineones  (less  then  $3,000)  give  the  highest  figures  es  the 
desireble  yeerly  cost  for  civil  defense.  On  the  nhole  (the 
pettem  is  interrupted  only  in  v>e  $10,000*$14,9R9  brecket), 
the  higher  the  inccne  the  loner  the  enount  of  noney  thet  it 
seens  desireble  to  invest  in  civil  defense  progrens.  In  the 
highest  incone  groi^,  the  respondents  thought  vhet  the  net ion 
is  elreedy  spending  ebout  $1.0  billion  ennuelly;  end  they  sey 
thet  ebout  $1.3  billion  ought  to  be  spent.  This  is  the  saellest 
increnent  in  desired,  over  currently  estineted,  cost  of  eny 
group  in  the  seaple.  In  the  nest  highest  ineone  groi^i  (over 
$15,000  but  less  then  $35,000),  the  desired  progren  level  cones 
to  $1.7  billion,  nhile  the  sene  respondents  guess  et  current 
expenses  of  ebout  three*querter  billion  dollers. 
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fbU  15. 

mmD  PRCXSRAN  L£VBL  AM>  RBSPCMDBIIT 
INCGNB 


la  Fwrciit 


Less  than  $3,000 

Less  than 

$200  Millioa 

3.2 

$3,000-$4,gS9 

2.9 

$S,000-$7,4S9 

3.9 

$7,500-$g,999 

4.S 

$10,000-$14,V99 

4.9 

$is,ooo.$34,gg9 

14.1 

Over  $33,000 

13.3 

More  than 
$4  Billion 

Any  oaount 

necessary 

Ntdisa 

in  dollars 
ter  oerson 

19.8 

30.5 

26.17 

20.3 

36.2 

21.44 

23.1 

21.8 

19.15 

19.0 

24.0 

17.66 

27.2 

18.4 

21.12 

14.2 

23.0 

9.16 

20.0 

0.0 

6.87 

Claos  ikitmtmnc—  parallal  tha  raaults  partaiaiag  to  incoa*. 
la  this  rogard,  «qipar  class  rospoadonts  b«li«v«d  (Tsbls  7.) 
that  xtm  aatioa  is  already  spoodiog  aewra  than  did  any  of  tiui 
other  prseips,  Mhea  it  ccaei  to  desired  levels  of  eiq^nses* 
epper  elsoe  oad  middle  class  peopi«*  give  loner  estiaates, 
nhlla  lenar  elass  people  give  on  exceptionally  high  figure 
as  ths  appropriate  anasal  expense  level. 


Table  16. 

CUSS  lonfriFiQanai  and  dssinsd  lsvbl 

OP  CIVIL  DgySNSS  sniDXNQ 


Less  than 

More  than 
M  mif 

Any  oaount 

.jflttiitiar 

Nsdion 
in  dollars 

Upper  class 

11.3 

19.3 

36.9 

17.30 

Middle  close 

6.3 

21.0 

21.0 

17.16 

Moehiag  clast 

3.1 

31.3 

33.3 

32.09 

Loner  elass 

7.2 

33.0 

28.6 

over  30.00 

Pcoplt  who  are  renting  their  place  of  residence  gave  a  higher 
estinate  of  current  spending  than  people  who  own  their  resi¬ 
dence.  The  difference  between  the  two  groups  becomes  sharpened 
when  desired  cost  levels  are  taken  into  account.  People  who 
are  renting  yield  a  median  of  $25.90 — and  28.2  percent  of  them 
fall  into  the  $4  billion  program  group.  Owners  of  their 
residence  produce  a  median  of  $17.54,  with  17.3  percent  ex¬ 
ceeding  $4  billion  as  the  appropriate  spending  level. 

The  per  capita  expenditures  perceived  by  the  respondents  at 
the  present  time  are  substantially  lower  than  what  Americans 
say  ought  to  be  spent  for  civil  defense  annually.  This  holds 
in  all  segments  of  the  population.  Of  course,  this  does  not 
mean  that  there  are  no  people  at  all  who  think  that  the  nation 
ought  to  spend  less  than  it  is  already  spending.  Table  17, 
gives  a  summary  of  the  data  from  thif  vantage  point.  It  shows 
that  S.S  percect  of  the  total  sample  believe  that  we  are 
already  spending  more  than  should  be  invested  in  civil  de¬ 
fense  activities. 


Table  17. 

SUMMARY  OF  RELATION  BETUKfT*  ESTIMATES  OF 
CUFRFNT  SPENDING  AND  DESIRED  U  VFL 


Percent 


Ought  to  be  spending  more 
is  being  spent  now 

than 

46.2 

Ought  to  he  spending  just 
what  is  being  spent  now 

about 

20.9 

Ought  to  be  spending  less 
is  being  spent  now 

than 

5r5 

Don't  know  either  what  is 

being 

2S.4 

spent  now,  or  ought  to  be 

spent 

(mri.O) 
(1434  ) 

Among  the  46.2  percent  respondents  who  believe  that  more 
should  be  spent  than  is  being  spent  now,  46.0  percent  move 
to  adjacent  cost  categories.  That  is  to  say,  people  who 
believe  that  we  are  spending  less  than  SI.eO  tend  to  move 
predominantly  into  the  $1.00  to  $S.OO  category. 
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4.  Conclusions 

What  are  some  of  the  conclusions  we  can  draw  on  the  basis 
of  the  results? 

First,  it  is  obvious  that  the  preferred  level  of  annual  spend¬ 
ing  is  substantially  higher  than  the  estimated  current  level 
of  spending  for  all  population  categories  considered. 

Second,  it  is  therefore  also  much  higher  than  the  actual 
civil  defense  spending. 

Third,  the  most  expensive  civil  defense  options  assume  a 
required  annual  expenditure  of  approximately  $4  billion; 
with  a  population  of  about  187.3  million  around  the  time 
of  our  study,  this  means  per  capita  spending  of  about  $21. 

It  is  obvious  that  many  population  groups  produce  a  median 
per  capita  figure  in  excess  of  $21-“and  thus  might  be  recep¬ 
tive  to  programs  at  even  the  presently  highest  level  consid¬ 
ered.  But  many  groups  fall  also  below  $21  per  person,  and 
these  might  well  constitute  opposition  to  civil  defense 
efforts  of  the  $4  billion  per  annum  variety. 

Fourth,  no  group  as  a  group  comes  up  with  preferred  cost 
levels  lower  than  those  implicit  in  the  1963  Administration 
proposal  (incorporated  in  H.R.  8200);  nor  in  the  full  fall¬ 
out  shelter  option. 

Fifth,  there  are,  of  course,  some  people  who  think  that  the 
desired  level  of  spending  should  not  go  beyond  about  $200 
million  a  year.  In  the  total  sample,  there  are  only  4.4 
percent  of  such  people,  and  they  constitute  a  fairly  well 
identi/iabl**  segment  of  the  population.  To  the  extent  to  which 
patterning  exists,  it  cac  be  said  that  the  respondents  in 
this  group  (which  might  be  in  opposition  even  to  the  present 
option,  not  to  speak  of  the  higher  ones)  are  disproportionately 
people  with  college  degrees  or  educational  attainments  beyond 
college;  they  are  professionals;  and  people  with  very  high 
incomes  (beyond  $15,000)  and  with  upper  class  identification. 

We  are  not  sure,  of  course,  that  the  results  arc  not  partially 
an  artifact  of  the  way  people  think  about  money.  A  few  dol¬ 
lars  annually  per  person  may  not  seem  like  much;  the  billion 
or  so  this  may  come  to  in  aggregate  may  loon  much  larger. 

Yet,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  public  believes  that  national 
civil  defense  spending  has  be«ir:  much  larger  than,  in  fact, 
it  has  been.  And  even  uiore:  the  public  seems  convinced  in 
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dollars  and  cents  that  even  more  ouoht  to  be  spent.  This 
conclusion  seems  strenothened,  in  this  instance,  by  th<‘  fact 
that  the  question  about  desired  spending  levels  was  asked 
immediately  after  the  item  which  nertains  to  perceptions 
of  current  expenditures.  Thus  the  respondents  were  oivon 
every  opportunity  to  reflect  on  their  prior  answer  (as  to 
how  much  is  beimj  spent),  and  could  readily  have  mirrored 
the  view  that  the  nation  ought  to  be  spending  less.  Precisely 
the  reverse  actually  occurs. 

The  data  do  not  permit  us  to  evaluate  alternative  communica¬ 
tions  strategies,  nor  was  this  our  objective.  That  is,  we 
cannot  ascertain  for  sure  whether  a  strategy  which  emphasizes 
per  capita  spendings  on  civil  defense  rather  than  total  annual 
costs  or  total  cumulative  costs  would  find  the  public  more 
receptive.  But  we  would  be  tempted  to  suggest  that  thp  evi¬ 
dence  points  to  the  relative  strength  of  the  per  person 
appeal  even  though  we  cannot  evaluate  it  against  the  alternatives. 

Nor  can  we  say  at  this  time  whether  it  might  prove  prudent 
to  inform  the  public  how  little  has  been  spent—since  the 
public  believes  that  the  nation  has  spent  substantially  more 
than  it  has.  This  is  so  because  we  do  not  have  evidence 
which  would  show  whether  perceptions  of  a  very  cheap  program 
would  not  correlate  with  beliefs  in  poor  program  quality, 
and  thus  be  in  effect  detrimental  from  the  vantage  point 
of  the  program. 

But  if  a  communications  strategy,  itself  subject  to  testing, 
could  both  enlighten  the  public  as  to  the  realities  of  civil 
defense  expenses  and  the  relatively  large  accomplishments  or 
potentials  of  the  program,  we  would  be  tempted  to  say  that 
the  public  would  be  both  surprised  and  highly  receptive  to 
further  program  steps. 

Under  no  circumstances,  however,  is  it  possible  to  construe 
the  responses  as  implying  that  civil  defense  has  been  all 
too  expensive.  This  in  itself  is  of  some  importance  to  know. 


*  y. 
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1.  Introduction 


Between  l«te  June  and  early  August,  1963,  we  conducted  a  nation-wide 
study  of  attitudes  toward  the  Cold  War  and  civil  defense.  The  saaple 
design  called  for  a  probability  saaple  of  1,500  Aaericans,  with  the 
National  Opinion  Research  Center  of  the  University  of  Chicago  doing 
the  field  work.  Altogether  1,434  interviews  were  coapleted.  The 
discrepancy  between  this  nuaber  and  the  desired  nuaber  of  interviews 
is  due  to  the  iapossibility  of  reaching  soae  prospective  respondents 
even  after  a  substantial  nuaber  of  call-backs. 

This  report  deals  with  the  level  of  civil  defense  preparedness  of  the 
civilian  population  in  nid-1963.  Before  a  vigorous  shelter  prograa, 
be  it  Federal,  State  or  locally  adainistered,  is  undertaken,  the 
current  level  of  preparedness  of  the  population  should  be  ascertained. 
In  our  1963  study,  we  included  two  questions  to  get  at  this  level. 

The  respondents  were  asked  if  they  and  their  faailies  had  a  fallout 
shelter  which  they  had  set  up  theaselves.  In  addition  to  this,  those 
respondents  who  had  no  fallout  shelter  were  asked  if  they  were  pro¬ 
tected  in  any  way  and  how  they  were  protected  in  case  of  a  nuclear 
attack. 

By  the  very  nature  of  these  two  questions,  we  have  tapped  two  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  levels  of  preparedness— real  and  perceived.  That 
is,  in  answer  to  the  first  question  (Oo  you  and  your  faaily  have  a 
fallout  shelter  that  you*ve  set  up  yourselves?),  we  have  a  eeasure 
of  real  or  actual  preparedness.  However,  in  responding  to  the  second 
question  (Bven  though  you  haven't  set  up  a  shelter,  are  you  and  your 
faaily  protected  in  any  way  in  case  of  a  nuclear  attack  and,  if  you 
are,  how?),  the  individuals  who  answer  in  the  affiroative  could  range 
free  those  who  have  taken  real  steps  toward  preparedness  such  as 
purchasing  two-week  survival  kits  or  reinforcing  their  baseoent  walls 
to  those  people  who  perceive  protectimi  by  the  very  fact  that  they 
live  in  a  hooe  with  a  baseoent  or  that  because  they  live  in  a  coa- 
aunity,  they  assuae  there  is  sooe  coaounity  protection. 

It  is  the  task  of  this  report  to  describe  those  people  cooprising  each 
of  these  groups  and  to  explore  and  oake  explicit  in  the  process  any 
inportant  iaplications. 

For  ease  of  analysis,  the  report  will  be  divided  into  three  sectional 
a  description  of  the  shelter -owners,  a  description  of  the  respondents 
who  feel  they  are  protected  even  though  they  have  no  shelters  and  the 
ways  in  Which  they  are  protected,  and  any  concluding  reoarks. 


3.  Shelter -Owners 

Table  1.  provides  a  national  distribution  relative  to  the  total  sanple, 
excluding  don't  knows  and  no  answers,  to  the  question! 
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Do  yoa  4nd  your  fuaily  huvo  a  fallout  shaltar  that  you'vo  aat 
youraolvos? 


Tabla  1. 

PBRCBHT  OP  RBSPONDBNTS  HhVING  SHBLTBRS 
(1^1433  )« 


Yes 

2.2 

No 

97.8 

*Nota:  Tho  aaaplo  aixa  of  1433  oxcludos  don't  knows  and  no 

answors. 


It  ia  cloar  froa  this  tablo  that  about  on#  out  of  ovsry  fifty  Aaaricans 
has  a  privats  fallout  shsltor.  Ths  2.2  psresnt  findinp  of  this  study 
is  eoi^rabls  to  raportsd  findinps  of  othsr  studiss  on  shsltsr-ownsrs 
in  tho  uni tod  Statos.^ 

Mho  aro  tho  pooplo  that  oako  up  this  2.2  poreont  of  our  population? 

Bjf  idiat  ean  wo  eharactoriso  thoa?  An  attoapt  ms  aado  to  placo  thoso 
individuals  soaowhoro  in  tho  social  structuro  by  focusing  on  certain 
character is tics  su^  as  siso  of  rosidonco  (urban  versus  rural),  geo¬ 
graphic  location,  race,  ago,  aarital  status,  political  party  affili¬ 
ation,  religion,  education,  occupation,  incoao,  social  class,  ailitary 
oiqwrionco,  coabat  oxporionco,  nuabor  in  household,  nuaber  of  children, 
and  several  other  attributes. 

Tables  on  each  of  these  variables  ean  be  found  in  the  suaaary  table 
iaaediately  following  this  section. 

Based  on  this  study,  it  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  say  anything  con¬ 
clusive  about  those  people  in  our  population  who  are  shelter -owners. 
Bxaaination  of  the  tables  points  up  the  fact  that  although  there  are 


Also  in  1963,  Ooluabia  University  conducted  a  nation-wide  study 
on  and  reported  that  two  percent  of  the  population  were  shelter -owners. 

In  1961,  Nichigan  State  University  reported  that  she Iter -owners 
coaprised  1.4  percent  of  the  population  in  eight  aajor  cities.  Since 
this  was  not  a  nation-wide  study,  the  discrepanoy  between  this  figure 
and  the  one  reported  in  this  paper  ean  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
city  dwellers  do  not,  on  the  average,  build  shelters.  See  David  K. 
Berio  "The  Bailout  Protection  Booklet:  (II)  A  Comparison  aaong  Pour 
Groups  of  Differing  Levels  of  Interest  in  pielter  Oopstruetion", 
Dspartaent  of  Ooaaunication,  College  of  Ooaaunication  Arts,  Nichigan 
State  university.  Bast  Lansing,  Nichigan,  i^ril,  1963. 
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toae  differences  which  exist  eaong  these  people  on  certain  character¬ 
istics,  «e  are  liaited  in  the  kinds  and  extent  of  conclusions  ae  nay 
draw  due  to  the  extreaely  saall  nuaber  of  people  involved  (2.2  percent 
of  our  saaple  of  1434  or  31  respondents). 

Because  of  this  liaitation,  a  difference  aay  even  be  statistically 
significant  but  under  close  exsainaticM),  we  aay  not  want  to  put  auch 
reliance  on  our  finding.  We  aust,  therefore,  keep  this  in  aind  when 
we  are  exaaining  the  tables  in  the  suaasry  table. 

Generally,  no  sharp  differences  exist  in  any  of  the  descriptive  charac¬ 
teristics  used  in  the  analysis  of  these  people.  However,  a  few  of  the 
variables  point  up  soae  differences  which  should  be  noted  at  this  tiae. 
So  that  the  reader  asy  follow  along  in  this  discussion  with  ease,  those 
portions  of  the  suaasry  table  containing  the  variables  under  discussion 
will  be  reproduced  below. 


Table  2. 


LBVBL  OP 

BDUC4TICW  OF  SHBLTbR -OWNERS 

Percent  Havino  Shelters 

Granaar  school 

2.3 

307 

Soae  high  school 

1.5 

327 

Coapleted  high  school 

2.5 

432 

Soae  college 

2.1 

191 

Ooapleted  college  and/or 

2.9 

171 

soae  schooling  past 
college* 

*Notet  Two  categories,  college  graduate  and  higher  than  college, 
were  coabined  into  one. 


The  highest  percentage  of  shelter-owners  occurs  in  the  college  graduate 
group.  (Table  2.)  2.g  percent  of  college  graduates  and  those  people 

who  have  taken  courses  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree  have  their  own  pri¬ 
vate  fallout  shelters.  But  the  differences  by  educational  level  are 
quite  saall. 

There  is  a  plausible  explanation  for  the  greater  nudber  of  fallout 
shelters  aaong  the  aore  educated.  The  cel lege- trained  individuals 
are, generally,  aore  affluent  than  those  who  are  less  educated  and  could, 
thus,  afford  to  construct  their  own  shelter  with  greater  ease  rather 
than  having  to  rely  on  the  coaaunity  or  the  Federal  governaent  to 
supply  protection. 
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Th«  data  on  incoMa  show  that  auch  a  tandancy  axlata.  (Tabla  3) 
Paopla  with  aora  aonay  hava  aora  ahaltara.  Aaong  all  incoaa  Icvala, 
paopla  with  yaarly  aarninda  of  $10,000  and  ovar  hava  a  graatar  par- 
cantaga  of  fallout  ahaltara  than  paopla  of  any  othar  incoaa  group 


(2.9  parcant)!. 

labia  3. 

INCCaB  LBVBLS  OT  SHBLIBit-OWieRS 

Parcant  With  Shaltara  N 

$5,000  and  undar  2.1  514 

$5,000  to  $7,499  2.0  407 

$7,300  to  $9,999  2.6  228 

$10,000  and  ovar*  2.9  241 


*Nota:  Thraa  catagoriaa,  $10,000  to  $14,999,  $15,000  to  $24,999 
and  $25,000  and  ovar,  wara  coabinad  into  ona. 


Anothar  variabla,  which  la  eloaaly  ralatad  to  education,  it  occupa¬ 
tion,  raponad  in  labla  4.  balow. 

0CX5JPATIGNS  OP  SMBLIBR-OWNBRS 


Profaaaional 

Paraara  and  fara  aanagara 

Nanagara,  officials  andpropriatora 
Clarical 

Salas 

Craftsaan,  foraaan,  and  kindrad 
workars 

Oparativas  and  kindrad  workars 
Sarvica 

Pam  laborers  and  foraaan 
Laborers 


Parcant  Having  Shelters  N 

4.2  191 

1.1  92 

.6  178 

.9  106 

1.3  78 

2.5  281 

2.5  236 

2.7  111 

0.0  12 

2.7  148 
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The  aeabers  of  the  occupational  group  teraed  ''profesaional'*  (actors , 
artists,  cheuists,  professors,  engineers,  etc.)  have  eore  private 
shelters  than  any  other  occupational  category  (4.2  percent).  That 
is,  approxinately  one  out  of  every  t«enty*five  professioMl  people 
dale  to  have  their  oen  shelter. 

The  sane  explanation  offered  for  the  difference  in  shelter-owners  adien 
coapared  on  educational  level  can  be  given  here.  If  ae  consider  aoney 
to  be  an  iaportant  factor  in  having  one's  own  fallout  shelter,  then 
the  people  in  the  professional  category  would  be  aaong  the  wore  likely 
owners  of  shelters  since  they  are,  on  the  average,  a  wealthier  group. 
This  relates  very  closely  to  educational  level,  of  course,  for  pro¬ 
fessionals  are,  usually,  college  trained. 

There  are  variations  in  soas  of  the  other  variables  which  we  would 
expect,  one  such  difference  occurs  when  we  coapare  people  who  have 
had  coabat  experience  with  those  people  who  have  had  no  fighting  ex¬ 
perience.  It  is  reascmable  to  expect  that  pMople  who  have  experienced 
the  effects  of  a  war,  and  its  threat  to  hunan  survivability,  would 
be  wore  inclined  to  prepere  theaselves  for  such  an  event  than  those 
individuals  who  have  not  been  expesed  to  such  circuastances.  As 
anticipated,  the  people  having  coabat  experience  have  aore  private 
shelters  than  do  those  who  have  had  no  such  experience.  In  fact,  the 
percentage  of  pet^le  with  shelters  who  have  coabat  experience  is 
double  that  of  respendents  without  coaperable  experiences- *3  percent 
as  op>px>sed  to  l.S  percent. 

Another  such  difference  exists  between  hoae  owners  and  those  who  rent. 
Of  all  persons  owning  their  own  hoaes ,  2.6  percent  have  private  fall¬ 
out  shelters.  l.S  percent  of  people  renting  their  hoaes  have  fallout 
shelters.  A  very  siaple  explanatite  of  this  difference  is  that  people 
renting  their  hoaes  are  not  as  wilting  to  invest  aoney  in  the  p«^perty 
which  is  not  their  own  by  building  a  fallout  shelter,  whereas,  if  they 
own  the  hoae,  any  eoney  that  is  invested  is  an  iwproveaent  of  their 
property  which  could  be  realised  in  the  selling  price. 

If  we  wish  to  aake  a  stateaent  of  inference  about  shelter -owners  in 
the  population,  all  we  could  say  is  that  although  suae  dlffermces  do 
occur  in  the  ^aracteristics  of  these  people,  we  are  Halted  in  draw¬ 
ing  definite  conclusions  froa  these  differences  because  of  the  saall 
nuaber  of  people  involved. 

The  following  tables  describe  the  2.2  percent  of  the  sai^le  who  have 
fallout  shelters.  In  all  oases,  the  nuaber  given  eaeladM  don't  knows 
and  no  answers. 
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&u— »rv  T>bl< 

P»rc»nt  With  Sh»lt»r«  N 

A.  Sis«  of  R«sid«ne«: 


L*r9«st  ■•tropolitftn  ^r««» 
(2>000,000  and  mr) 

L*r9«  Mtropolltan 

Non-Mtropolitan  ar*«s 
with  city  of  10,000  or  ovor 

NcMi-a»tropolit«Q  aroos  with 
no  city  of  10,000 

0.9 

2.6 

2.7 

2.2 

320 

571 

226 

3if 

B.  Owograv^acal  Location: 

Now  ongland 

S.l 

59 

Niddlw  Atlantic 

1.6 

256 

South  Atlantic 

2.7 

184 

North  Owntral 

2.4 

425 

South  Gwntral 

1.9 

264 

Nnuntain 

0.0 

44 

Pacific 

2.5 

199 

C.  Racwi 

Nhitw 

2.1 

1259 

Nwgro 

2.4 

165 

D,  Sows 

Mklw 

2.6 

653 

rwawlw 

1.9 

961 

36 


E.  Agct 


Su— ary  Tabl»  (continu«d^ 

P»rctit  With  Sh»lt«r»  N 


20-29 

2.5 

281 

30-39 

2.7 

373 

40-49 

2.3 

352 

50-59 

1.7 

241 

60  and  ov*r 

1.8 

175 

F,  Nftrital  Status: 

Sin9ls--n*v«r  asrrisd 

3.2 

125 

Msrrisd 

2.1 

1133 

Oivorcsd 

2.0 

51 

Widowsd 

3.6 

84 

S«psrst«d 

0.0 

38 

C.  Political  Party: 

Republic*!) 

2.7 

446 

Oeaocrat 

2.4 

747 

Other 

0.0 

69 

ftone 

0.7 

149 

H.  Religion: 

Protestant 

2.4 

983 

Roesn  Catholic 

2.3 

350 

Jmmith 


0.0 


39 


37 


Sttwiry  Tabl»  (continued) 

Percent  With  Shelters  N 


I.  Level  of  Bducation: 


Grenar  School 

2.3 

307 

Soae  High  School  (9-11  years) 

3.5 

327 

Coepleteil  High  School  (12  years) 

2.5 

432 

Sone  College 

2.1 

191 

CoMpleted  College  and  Higher 
than  College 

2.9 

171 

J.  Occupation: 

Professional 

4.2 

191 

Fareers  and  fare  managers 

1.1 

92 

Managers 1  officials  and  proprietors 

0.6 

178 

Clerical 

0.9 

106 

Sales 

1.3 

78 

Oraftsecn,  foreaen  and  kindred 
workers 

2.5 

281 

Gperatives  and  kindred  workers 

2.5 

236 

Service 

2.7 

111 

Fara  laborers  and  foreaen 

0.0 

12 

Laborers 

2.7 

148 

K.  Incoae  t 

$5,000  and  under 

2.1 

514 

$5,000  to  $7,499 

2.0 

407 

$7,500  to  $9,999 

2.6 

228 

$10,000  to  $14,999 

2.4 

165 

$15,000  and  over* 

4.0 

76 

38 


Su— ary  Tablg  f continued) 

Parcant  With  Shelter*  N 


L.  Orn  or  Rent  Hoac: 


Own 

2.6 

909 

Rent 

1.5 

520 

M.  Social  Class: 

Ul^r 

0.0 

32 

Middle 

2.4 

636 

Working 

2.1 

678 

Lower 

0.0 

56 

N.  Military  Ekp>erience: 

Yes 

2.1 

746 

No 

2.4 

588 

0.  Coabat  Experience: 

Yes 

3.0 

270 

No 

1.5 

456 

P.  Nuaber  in  Household: 

1 

3.4 

116 

2 

1.4 

356 

3 

1.9 

260 

4 

3.2 

308 

5 

1.5 

196 

6  or  aore 

2.5 

196 
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Suttwarv  Table  {continued) 

Percent  With  Shelters  N 


Q.  Nuaber  of  Children  less  then  13 
years  old: 


0 

2.3 

738 

1 

2.3 

264 

2 

2.8 

214 

3 

0.9 

107 

4  or  wore 

1.9 

106 

R. 

Nnaber  of  Children  13-21  years  old: 

0 

1.9 

942 

1 

3.4 

266 

2 

1.4 

146 

3 

8.1 

37 

4  or  wore 

0.0 

20 

S. 

Preference  as  to  Types  of  Shelters: 

Private 

2.1 

583 

Coeeunity 

.6 

709 

No  Preference 

.3 

93 

Neither:  Against  Shelters 

31 

Other 

.2 

9 

"Note:  TWO  categories,  $15,000  to  $24,999 
were  combined  in  one. 

and  $25,000 

and  over. 

3. 

Table  5.  providea  a  national  <^istribution  relative  to  the  total  sample, 
excluding  ahelter-oenera  and  don't  knows  and  no  answers,  to  the  question: 

Bven  though  you  haven't  set  up  a  shelter,  are  you  and  your 
faeily  protected  in  any  way  in  ease  of  a  nuclear  attack? 
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Table  S. 

LEVEL  OF  PROIECTION  IN  THE  POPULATION 
(N-1351 r 

Percent 

Soae  Protection  24.9 

No  Protection  75.1 


It  is  clear  frons  Table  3.  that  about  one  out  of  every  four  Aaericans 
say  they  are  protected  in  sone  way  froa  a  nuclear  attack.  This  is  to 
say,  that  even  though  very  few  citizens  have  built  their  own  fallout 
shelter,  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  population  (24.9  percent) 
claias  soae  kind  of  protection. 

What  type  of  protection  do  these  people  have?  When  asked  this  in  an 
open-ended  probe  the  respondents  gave  answers  which  cluster  on  three 
aain  categories.  These  are  presented  in  Table  6. 

Table  6. 

TYPES  CF  PROTECTION  AMONG  "PROTECTED^'  PEOPLE 

Percent 

laproaptu  shelter  in  the  house  76.0 

Coaaunity  shelter  22.8 

Assuaed  coaaunity  shelter  1*2 

(329) 


Sharp  differences  exist  in  the  type  of  protection  the  respondents  say 
they  have.  Most  people  say  they  are  protected  froa  nuclear  attack  by 
an  iaproaptu  shelter  in  their  home  (76  percent)  while  only  22.8  per¬ 
cent  state  their  protection  as  being  a  coaaunity  shelter  and  1.2  per¬ 
cent  gave  their  protection  as  an  assuaed  coaaunity  shelter  even  though 
they  were  not  sure  one  existed. 


2 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  nuMber  given  in  all  subsequent 
tables  excludes  don't  knows  and  no  answers. 


41. 


At  this  point,  we  feel  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  a  statewent  wade 
in  the  introduction  of  this  report.  In  this  eeasure,  we  are  getting 
a  range  of  responses  which  can  be  grouped  into  two  levels  of  prepared, 
ness. .real  and  perceived.  That  is,  sowe  people  way  actually  have 
taken  definite  steps  toward  preparedness  by  stocking  and  reinforcing 
their  basewent.  Contrary  to  this  type  of  preparedness  is  the  per. 
ceived  protect ion.. those  people  who,  by  the  very  fact  that  they  live 
in  a  hose  with  a  basewent,  feel  that  they  are  protected.  Both  these 
types  of  pre]>a redness. -real  and  perceived. .are  included  in  the  first 
response  to  what  type  of  protection.-i^proaptu  shelter  in  the  hone. 

The  22.6  percent  (who  constitute  5.2  percent  of  the  total  saople)  who 
stated  their  protection  as  being  a  conunity  shelter  is  substantial 
in  size.  However,  we  should  Mention  that  no  check  was  wade  to  see  if 
there  really  was  a  oomunity  shelter  available  to  each  of  these 
respondents. 

The  percentage  of  protection  claias  was  rather  unifora  regardless  of 
the  size  of  the  eoaaunity.  This  is  pointed  out  in  Table  7. 

Table  7. 


PBRCBNTAGB  GF  PROTECTION  ACCORDINS  TO  COMfUNITY  SIZE 


N 

Metropolitan  area  (2,000,000  and  over) 

22.2 

306 

Other  Metropolitan  areas 

25.2 

536 

Non-aetropolitan  areas  with  city  of  10,000 

26.9 

212 

Non-aetropolitan  areas  with  no  city  of  10,000 

25.9 

297 

The  non-aetropolitan  area  with  a  city  of  10,000  or  acre  has  aore  pro- 
tected  people  than  the  other  areas  (26.9  percent)  while  the  largest 
aetropolltan  areas  such  as  New  York  City  and  Chicago  have  the  lowest 
aaount  of  protected  people--22.2  percent.  The  other  two  types  of 
ocaaunitiea. -aetropolltan  areas  under  2,000,000  and  non-aetropolitan 
areas  with  no  city  of  10, 000- -differ  only  slightly. 

Table  6.  presents  the  types  of  protection  according  to  size  of  coa- 
aunity. 
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T4bl»  8. 

TYPE  CP  PROTBCTION  AOCORDINS  TO  SIZE  GF  CGMfUNlTY 


Percent 

House  Iaproaptu 
Shelter 

Percent 

Coaaunity 

Shelter 

N 

Metropolitan  area 
(2,000,000  or  over) 

72.7 

25.8 

66 

Other  aetropolitan  areas 

77.3 

20.5 

132 

Non -aetropolitan  area  with 
city  of  10,000  or  over 

75.0 

25.0 

56 

Non-aetropolitan  area  with 
no  city  of  10,000 

77.3 

22.7 

75 

Aaong  people  who  have  soee  protection,  other  aetropoliten  ere&s  and 
non>aetropolitan  areas  with  no  city  of  10,000  have  higher  percentages 
of  people  (77.3  in  each  case)  who  are  protected  by  iaproaptu  hoae 
shelters  than  the  largest  aetropolitan  areas  and  the  non>aetropolltan 
areas  with  a  city  of  10,000  or  aore  (72.7  and  75  percent  respectively). 
Conversely,  the  largest  aetropolitan  areas  and  the  non>aetropolitan 
areas  with  a  city  of  10,000  or  aore  have  the  highest  percentages  of 
coaaunity  sheltered-protec ted  people  (25.6  and  25  percent).  Very  few 
respondents  stated  their  protection  as  being  an  assuaed  coaaunity 
shelter.  Of  those  who  did,  however,  the  greatest  proportion  resided 
in  other  aetropolitan  areas  (2.3  percent). 

When  we  consider  where  these  protected  people  reside  in  the  United 
States,  we  find  that  substantial  differences  do  exist.  (Table  9)  New 
England,  the  West  North  Central  states,  and  the  Mountain  states  have 
aore  protected  residents  than  other  geographical  locations  in  this 
country.  The  South  Atlantic  states  have  fewer  protected  people  than 
any  of  the  other  areas.  40  percent  of  the  population  in  Connecticut, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Haapshire,  Rhode  Island  and  Veraont;  32  per¬ 
cent  of  the  population  in  the  states  of  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Minnesota; 
and  34.9  percent  of  the  population  in  Arisons,  Colorado,  Idaho, 

Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyaaing--all  of  these  per¬ 
centages  are  substantially  higher  than  the  national  average  of  24.9 
percent  (see  Table  5).  These  contrast  with  the  16  percent  of  the 
population  in  the  South  Atlantic  states  (Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  District  of 
Coluebia,  and  West  Virginia). 
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TabU  9, 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  PROTBCTION  ACCORDING  TO  GEOGRAPHIC  LOCATION 


Percent 

N 

New  England 

40.0 

55 

Middle  Atlantic 

28.1 

249 

Bast  North  Central 

27.0 

241 

West  North  Central 

32.0 

153 

South  Atlantic 

16.0 

175 

Bast  South  Central 

20.0 

70 

West  South  Central 

17.2 

180 

Mountain  States 

34.9 

43 

Pacific 

23.2 

185 

In  exaaining  the  types 
tion,  we  find  siailar 

of  protection  according 
differences.  Table  10. 

to  geographical  loca- 
presents  this  data. 

Table  10. 

TYPES  CP 

PROTECTION  BY 

GEOGRAPHICAL  LOCATION 

P»rc«nt  Percent 

House  Inpcoaptu  Cowsunity 

Shslf  r  Shslf  r  N 


New  England 

90.9 

9.1 

22 

Middle  Atlantic 

71.0 

29.0 

69 

Bast  North  Central 

84.4 

15.6 

64 

West  North  Central 

72.9 

27.1 

48 

South  Atlantic 

70.4 

29.6 

27 

Bast  South  Central 

84.6 

15.4 

13 

West  South  Central 

64.5 

29.0 

31 

Mountain 

92.9 

7.1 

14 

PBcifie 


70.7 


24.4 


41 
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Once  again,  the  New  England  states  and  the  Mountain  stales  score  high 
when  we  consider  protection  by  an  iaprowptu  shelter  in  hoaws--90.9 
percent  of  the  population  in  the  states  of  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  Hawpshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Veraont;  and  92.9  percent 
of  the  people  residing  in  Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoaing.  These  percentages  are  well  above  the 
national  average  of  76  percent  (see  Table  6. )  as  are  the  percentages 
found  in  the  Bast  North  Central  and  the  East  South  Central  states. 

The  West  South  Central  states  (Arkansas,  Louisiana,  OklahosM,  and 
Texas)  have  the  lowest  percentage  of  shelter-iaprowptu  protection-- 
64.5  percent. 

Conversely,  when  we  consider  protection  by  coMiunity  shelter.  New 
England  and  the  Mountain  states  have  the  lowest  percentages  (9.1  per¬ 
cent  in  New  England  and  7.1  percent  in  the  Mountain  states).  Aaong 
the  respondents  with  soae  protectiorv  wore  people  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic,  South  Atlantic,  and  West  South  Central  states  say  they  are 
protected  by  coMunity  shelters  (29  percent,  29.6  percent  and  29  per¬ 
cent  respectively).  In  only  two  geographical  areas,  the  West  South 
Central  (6.5  percent)  and  Pacific  states  (4.9  percent)  did  people 
state  their  protection  as  an  assuaed  coMunity  shelter. 

There  are  sharp  racial  differences  aeong  people  who  say  they  are  pro¬ 
tected  in  sosM  way  froe  a  nuclear  attack.  The  percentage  of  whites 
who  claie  soee  type  of  protection  is  eore  than  double  the  proportion 
of  Negroes.  (27.1  percent  as  opposed  to  10.1  percent).  This  differ¬ 
ence  eay  be  accounted  for,  as  usual,  by  the  sharp  econoeic 
and  social  differences  between  the  two  groups  in  our  society. 

Using  the  saee  characteristic,  we  find  even  eore  distinct  differences 
when  we  consider  the  types  of  protection.  77.1  percent  of  the  pro¬ 
tected  whites  state  they  are  protected  by  an  ieproeptu  shelter,  21.9 
percent  claie  protection  by  coaeiunity  shelter  and  only  1  percent  fall 
into  the  assuB4Kl  coeaunity  shelter  category.  Ilesponses  of  the  Negroes 
are  quite  different--SO  percent  are  protected  by  an  ieproeptu  hoee 
shelter,  42.9  percent  by  a  coeeunity  shelter  and  7.1  percent  assuee 
a  coeeunity  shelter. 

One  obvious  conclusion  can  be  drawn.  The  low  econoeic  standing  of 
the  Negro  results  in  a  lower  hoee -ownership  figure,  3.7  percent, 
as  coepared  to  the  whites,  67.3  percent  (see  Table  11  below)  and, 
thus,  necessitates  a  greater  reliance  on  the  coeeunity  for  protection 
of  all  types,  including  protection  free  nuclear  attack. 
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T«bU  11. 

HOME  OWrCRSHIP  ACCORDING  TO  RACE 


Percent  Own 

Percent  Rent 

N 

White 

67.3 

32.7 

1255 

Negro 

37.0 

63.0 

165 

More  sen  than  woaen  say  they  are  protected  in  case  of  a  nuclear  attack-- 
27.5  percent  of  the  aales  and  22.8  percent  of  the  feaales.  When  the 
types  of  protection  are  characterised  by  sex,  we  find  a  greater  per¬ 
centage  (77.2)  of  the  wowen  who  state  their  protection  as  an  iaprcwiptu 
hoae  shelter  than  awn  (74.9).  But,  eore  awn  claim  cowwunity  shelters 
as  their  protection  than  females  (25.1  percent  versus  20.4  percent). 

This  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  men  are,  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  work  in  office  buildings  away  from  home,  more  aware  of  community 
or  public  shelters.  Conversely,  women,  who  generally  spend  most  time 
in  the  home,  claim  more  protection  with  an  impromptu  shelter  in  the 
home. 

Thble  12.  records  the  percentage  of  protection  distributed  according 
to  age. 


Table  12. 

PERCENT  PROTECTED  RELATIVE  TO  AGE 


Percent 

N 

20-29 

28.0 

268 

30-39 

24.6 

354 

40-49 

27.7 

329 

50  and  over* 

a 

CM 

390 

*Notet  Five  categories; 

50  to  59,  60  to  69, 

70  to  79,  80  to  89 

and  90  to  99,  were  combined  into  one. 


It  is  clear  from  this  table  that  more  people  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  30  are  protected  than  in  any  other  age  group  (36  percent).  The 
least  amount  of  protection  shows  up  in  the  50  and  over  age  group 
(21.1  percent),  not  considering  the  10-19  age  group  (which  is  not 
shown  in  Table  12.)  due  to  the  small  number  of  people  involved  and, 
alao,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  would  not  expect  a  significant  finding 
in  this  group. 
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Although  attitude*  toward  civil  defenee  generally  correlate  with  age 
(in  that  younger  people  consistently  appear  to  be  sore  favorable  than 
older  people  and,  in  this  case,  sight  be  expected  to  be  sore  protected 
since  they  are  sore  receptive),  no  clear  pattern  eserges  when  it  coses 
to  the  question  of  protection.  In  fact,  sore  people  falling  between 
the  ages  of  40  and  49  dais  soaw  protection  than  respondent?  between 
the  ages  of  30  and  39  (27.7  percent  and  24.6  percent  respectively). 

Turning  to  the  different  types  of  protection,  we  can  see  from  Table 
13  that  there  is  a  direct  correlation  between  isprosptu  shelters  in 
the  hose  and  age.  That  is,  as  age  increases,  there  is  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  people  who  dais  they  are  protected  in 
this  way.  Starting  with  the  20-29  age  group  with  61.6  peroest  claising 
protection  by  isprosptu  hose  shelters,  the  figures  increase  up  to  61.7 
percent  of  those  people  50  years  of  age  aixl  older  stating  the  sase 
type  of  protection.  Conversely,  we  find  an  inverse  correlation  between 
protection  by  cossmnity  shelters  and  age.  With  each  increase  in  age, 
there  is  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  people  who  say 
they  are  protected  by  cossunity  shelters.  35.6  percent  of  the  people 
20  to  29  years  of  age,  well  above  the  national  figure  (22.8  percent  ), 
state  cossunity  shelters  as  their  protection  with  each  subsequent  age 
group  experiencing  a  decrease  finally  settling  at  17.1  percent  of 
those  people  in  the  50  and  over  age  group. 

Table  13 

1YPBS  OP  PROTECTION  RELATIVE  TO  AGE 


Percent 

Hose  Isprosptu 
Shelter 

Percent 
Cossuni ty 
Shelter 

N 

20-29 

61.6 

35.6 

73 

30-39 

77.6 

22.4 

85 

40-49 

80.7 

18.2 

88 

50  and  over* 

81.7 

17.1 

82 

•Note:  Five  cate5yories; 

50  to  59,  60  to  69, 

70  to  79,  80 

to  89 

and  90  to  99,  were  cosbined  into  one. 


Table  14.  provides  a  distribution  of  those  individuals  who  are  pro¬ 
tected  with  respect  to  their  wsrital  status. 
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Table  14. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  PROTECTION  RELATIVE  TO  MARITAL  STATUS 


Percent 

N 

Single--never  married 

21.4 

117 

Married 

27.1 

1074 

Divorced 

15.2 

46 

Widowed 

15.8 

76 

Separated 

5.6 

36 

One  anticipated  difference  shows  up  in  our  figures.  More  protection 
exists  among  people  who  are  married  than  any  other  classification  of 
marital  status.  27.1  percent  of  all  married  respondents  claim  to  have 
protection  as  compared  to  21.4  percent  of  single  people,  15.2  percent 
of  those  divorced,  15.8  percent  of  those  widowed  and  5.6  percent  of 
people  who  are  separated.  These  differences  are  to  be  expected.  Per¬ 
sons  who  are  married  have  a  high  home-ownership  rate  (67.1  percent  of 
married  people  own  homes)  and  would,  therefore,  be  more  likely  to 
have  an  impromptu  shelter  in  their  basement.  If  we  now  look  at  the 
types  of  protection  each  of  these  marital  groups  claims  to  have,  this 
fact  becomes  most  apparent. 


Table  15. 

TYPES  OF  PROTECTION  BY  MARITAL  STATUS 


Percent 

Percent 

Home  Impromptu 

Communi ty 

Shelter 

Shelter 

N 

Single--never  married 

60.0 

40.0 

25 

Married 

79.3 

20.0 

285 

Due  to  the  small  number  involved,  data  on  the  divorced,  separated, 
and  widowed  people  were  omitted  from  Table  IS.  However,  we  shall  make 
note  of  these  groups  in  our  discussion. 

More  married  people  say  they  are  protected  by  an  impromptu  shelter  in 
the  home  (79.3  percent).  The  respondents  who  are  widowed  also  have 
a  high  percentage  of  hone  protection.  But,  when  we  consider  the  fact 
that  these  are,  undoubtedly,  older  people  who  own  their  own  home, 
the  63.6  percent  home  protection  is  not  unrealistic. 
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Ivookinq  at  the  second  type  of  protect  ion- -cooiiunity  shelter --we  find 
that  individuals  who  are  divorced  state  this  as  their  protection  to 
a  greater  degree  than  the  others.  (57.1  percent).  People  who  have 
never  married,  also,  have  a  higher  percentage  of  protection  by  com¬ 
munity  shelters  than  married,  widowed,  and  separated  individuals. 

(40  percent  as  opposed  to  20  percent,  36.4  percent,  and  0  percent 
respiectively ) .  Once  again,  the  number  involved  in  the  divorced, 
widowed,  and  separated  categories  is  quite  small. 

Using  political  party  affiliation  to  examine  the  protected  respondent, 
we  find  no  differences  which  are  significant  enough  to  justify  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  percentages  of  people  who  said  they  were  protected  in 
each  of  the  political  classif ications--Republican,  Democrat,  other, 
and  no  political  party--were  consistently  uniform.  Similarly,  the 
percentages  of  people  protected  by  impromptu  and  community  shelters 
were  consistent  despite  political  differences. 

Table  16.  provides  a  distribution  of  people  claiming  protection  with 
respect  to  religious  faith.  More  people  (32.2  percent,  which  is  7.3 
percentage  points  above  the  national  distribution  of  24.9  percent  given 
in  Table  5.)  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  say  they  are  protected  from 
a  nuclear  attack  than  people  of  the  other  religious  faiths.  (22.3 
percent  of  the  Protestants  and  28.2  percent  of  the  Jews.)  We  shall 
discuss  only  three  religious  types— Protestant ,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Jewish- -due  to  the  small  number  of  people  who  mentioned  other  types 
of  religious  affiliation. 

Much  less  difference  exists  between  religious  faiths  when  we  consider 
the  types  of  protection.  However,  the  data  are  presented  in  Table  17 
so  that  one  point  can  be  discussed.  Keeping  in  mind,  once  again,  the 
small  number  involved,  we  find  a  substantial  difference  between  the 
types  of  protection  cited  by  the  Jews  and  those  cited  by  the  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics.  The  latter  two  are  quite  similar;  but,  more 
Jews  claim  community  shelters  as  their  protection  (45.5  percent)  than 
people  of  any  other  religious  faith,  and  less  Jews  rely  on  impromptu 
shelters  in  their  homes  (54.5  percent)  than  pwople  of  other  religions. 

Table  16. 

DISTRIl'UTION  OF  PEOPLE  WHO  SAY  THEY  ARE 
PROTECTED  ACCORDING  TO  RELIGION 


Percent  N 
Protestant  22.3  922 
Roman  Catholic  32.2  332 

28.2  39 


Jewish 


49 


Table  17. 

T^PES  OF  PROTECTION  BY  RELIGION 


Percent 

Hone  Impromptu 
Shelter 

Percent 
Conauni ty 
Shelter 

N 

Protestant 

74.4 

24.1 

199 

Roman  Catholic 

79.4 

19.6 

107 

Jewish 

54.5 

45.5 

11 

As  the  amount  of  education  increases,  the  number  of  people  claiminq 
protection  increases,  also.  The  highest  percentage  of  protection  is 
found  in  the  college  graduate  group  (34.7  percent).  The  lowest  pro¬ 
portion  of  people  saying  they  are  protected  occurs  in  the  grammar 
school  group  (15.8  percent).  Table  18.  documents  this. 

Table  18. 

PERCENT  OF  PROTECTION  ACCORDING  TO  EDUCATION 

Percent 

N 

Grammar  school 

15.8 

291 

Some  high  school 

24.4 

312 

Completed  high  school 

25.8 

403 

College,  incomplete 

30.7 

179 

College  graduate  and  some 
schooling  higher  than 

34.7 

161 

college* 

*Note:  Two  categories*  college  graduate  and  higher  than  college, 
were  cowblned  into  one. 


No  clear  pattern  of  types  of  protection  ewerges  when  we  exanine  the 
types  of  protection  with  respect  to  education.  The  data  are  presented 
in  Table  19. 
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Table  19. 

TYPES  OF  PROTECTION  BY  EDUCATION 


Percent 

Home  Impromptu 
Shel ter 

Percent 
Common i ty 
Shelter 

N 

Grammar  school 

70.5 

20.5 

44 

Some  high  school 

75.0 

25.0 

72 

Completed  high  school 

79.6 

18.4 

103 

College,  incomplete 

65.5 

30.9 

55 

College  graduate  and  some 
schooling  higher  then 
col  lege* 

78.2 

21.8 

55 

♦Note:  Two  categories. 

college  graduate  and 

higher  than 

col  lege 

were  combLned  into  one. 


More  professionals,  craftsaen  and  forenen,  and  Managers  claia  they  are 
protected  in  case  of  a  nuclear  attack  than  other  typws  of  workers. 
Table  20  presents  this  data.  30.3  percent  of  the  professional  occupa> 
tional  group,  29.6  percent  of  the  craftsaen,  foreaen  group  and  29.3 
percent  of  the  Managers,  proprietors,  and  officials  group  state  that 
they  are  protected- -all  well  above  the  24.9  percent  national  figure 
(Table  5).  At  the  lower  end  of  the  spectrua,  we  find  15.9  percent  of 
laborers  and  16.2  percent  of  service  workers  stating  that  they  have 
protection. 


Table  20. 


PERCENT  PROTECTED  DISTRIBUTED  ACCORDING  TO  OCCUPATION 


Percent 

N 

Professional 

30.3 

175 

Parsers  and  fare  Managers 

26.1 

88 

Managers,  officials  and 

29.3 

174 

proprietors 

Clerical 

20.0 

100 

Sales 

23.7 

76 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and 

kindred  workers 

29.6 

260 

Operatives  and  kindred 

25.0 

224 

workers 

Service  workers 

16.2 

105 

Laborers 

15.9 

138 

tafhen  we  look  at  the  types  of  protection  with  respect  to  occupational 
group,  we  find  that  aoong  those  people  who  cite  an  iaproaptu  shelter 
in  their  hoae  as  their  protection,  the  occupational  groups  of  profes¬ 
sional,  sales,  and  operatives  have  the  highest  percentages.  That  is, 
83  percent  of  the  professional  people,  88.9  percent  of  sales  person¬ 
nel  and  84.9  percent  of  operatives  claia  to  have  protection  by  an 
inproaptu  hose  shelter.  Table  21  records  these  figures. 
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Table  21 

TYPES  OF  PROTECTION  BY  OCCUPATION 


Percent 

Home  Impromptu 
Shelter 

Percent 
Comnuni ty 
Shelter 

N 

Professional 

83.0 

17.0 

53 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 

77.3 

22.7 

22 

Hanagers,  officials  and 
proprietors 

72.5 

25.5 

51 

Cler  ical 

55.6 

38.9 

18 

Sales 

88.9 

ll.l 

18 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and 
kindred  workers 

73.7 

25.0 

76 

Operatives  and  kindred 
workers 

84.9 

15.1 

53 

Service  workers 

68.8 

25.0 

16 

Laborers 

63.6 

36.4 

22 

These  sane  occupational  groups,  quite  naturally,  have  very  few  of  their 
■enbers  stating  cowaunity  shelters  as  their  protection  (17  percent 
of  the  professionals,  ll.l  percent  of  sales  personnel,  and  15.1  p>er- 
cent  of  operatives).  Clerical  workers  and  laborers  had  the  highest 
percentages  of  people  who  relied  on  a  coaeunity  shelter  for  their  pro* 
tection  (38.9  percent  of  clerical  workers  and  36.4  percent  of  laborers). 
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Table  22. 


PERCENT  OF  PROTECTION  BY  INCO^C 


Percent 

N 

Unde.  $3,000 

14.3 

224 

$3,000  to  $4,999 

24.4 

2  54 

$5,000  to  $7,499 

26.4 

387 

$7,500  to  $9,999 

27.3 

216 

$10,000  and  over* 

30.6 

229 

•Note;  Three  categories  $10,000  to  $14,999,  $15,000  to  $24,999 
and  $25,000  and  over,  were  combined  into  one. 


It  is  clear  from  Table  22.  that  a  positive  correlation  exists  between 
percent  protected  and  income.  That  is,  as  income  increases  from  under 
$3,000  to  over  $10,000  there  are  like  increases  in  the  number  of  pro> 
tec  ted  people  from  14.3  percent  to  30.6  percent. 

When  we  use  these  various  income  groups  to  look  at  the  types  of  pro* 
tec t ion,  we  find  that  those  p>eople  in  the  highest  income  bracket 
($10,000  and  over)  have  one  of  the  highest  percentages  of  impromptu 
shelter  protection  (82.6  percent).  This  can  be  seen  in  Table  23.  It 
is  to  be  expected  that  those  people  in  the  low  income  groups  rely  more 
on  community  shelters  for  their  protection  than  any  of  the  other  in¬ 
come  groups  (27.6  percent  of  the  under  $3,000  group  and  38.3  percent 
of  the  $3,000  to  $4,999  group).  Having  less  money  than  others,  these 
people  must,  quite  naturally,  rely  on  the  community  for  protection. 


Table  23. 


TYPES  OF  PROTECTION  BY  INCOME 


Percent 

Home  Inpromptu 
Shelter 

Percent 
Conmuni ty 
She  1  ter 

N 

Under  $3,000 

69.0 

27.6 

29 

$3,000  to  $4,999 

60.0 

38.3 

60 

$5,000  to  $7,499 

83.2 

15.8 

101 

$7,500  to  $9,999 

78.0 

20.3 

59 

$10,000  and  over* 

82.6 

17.4 

69 

•Note:  Three  categories,  $10,000  to  $14,999,  $15,00C)  to  $24,999 
and  $25,000  and  over  were  coabined  into  one. 


People  who  own  their  own  hones  are  more  protected  than  those  w.  o  do 
not.  27.1  percent  of  hone  owners  clam  that  they  are  protected  as 
opposed  to  20.8  percent  of  renters.  Sinilarly,  home  owners  rely  on 
inpromptu  shelters  in  their  place  of  residence  to  a  nuch  greater 
extent  than  do  jieople  who  rent  (85  percent  of  hone  owners  cite  impronp*< 
tu  shelters  as  their  protection  as  compared  to  55.6  percent  of  people 
who  do  not  own  their  hone.)  As  would  he  expected,  nore  renters  give 
conaunity  shelters  as  their  protection  (43.4  percent)  than  do  hone 
owners  (13.7  percent). 

Once  again,  we  find  a  direct  relationship  existing  between  protection 
and  a  descriptive  characteristic.  It  is  clear  fron  Table  24  that  as 
we  nove  fron  the  lower  to  upper  social  class,  we  find  an  increase  in 
the  precentage  of  people  claining  protection.  14.5  percent  of  those 
people  who  describ^  theaselves  as  lower  class  state  that  they  have 
protection  of  soae  sort.  This  percentage  increases  with  each  social 
class  up  to  37.5  percent  of  the  upper  class.  This  could  be,  one# 
again,  a  function  of  aoney. 


Table  24. 

PBRCSNT  PROTECTBO  DISTRIBUTBO  BY  SOCIAL  CLASS 


Percent 

N 

Upper 

37.5 

32 

Middle 

27.4 

602 

Working 

22.3 

637 

Lower 

14.5 

55 
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This  pattern  is  duplicated  xn  the  conparison  of  types  of  protection 
with  social  class.  (Table  25).  A  direct  correlation  exists  between 
social  class  and  percentage  of  people  who  rely  on  impromptu  shelters 
•in  their  homes  for  protection  (62.5  percent  of  the  lower  class  increas¬ 
ing  to  83.3  percent  of  the  upper  class).  And,  quite  naturally,  the 
inverse  relation  holds  between  community  shelters  and  social  class 
(16.7  percent  of  the  upper  class  increasing  to  37.5  percent  of  the 
lower  class). 


Table  25. 

TYPES  OF  PROTECTION  DISTRIBUTED  BY  SOCIAL  CLASS 


Percent 

Home  Impromptu 
Shel ter 

Percent 
Communi ty 
Shel ter 

N 

Upper 

83.3 

16.7 

12 

Middle 

75.5 

23.3 

163 

Morking 

77.2 

21.3 

136 

Lower 

62.5 

37.5 

8 

Tables  26  and  27  present  the  data  on  protection  and  types  of  protection 
relative  to  the  number  of  people  in  the  household. 

Table  26. 

PERCENT  PROTECTED  DISTRIBUTED  BY  NUMBER  IN  HOUSEHtXJ) 


Percent 

N 

person 

in 

household 

18.6 

ICI2 

people 

i  n 

household 

23.2 

340 

people 

i  n 

household 

24. a 

246 

people 

in 

household 

26.0 

28H 

people 

in 

household 

27.6 

165 

or  sore 

persons  in  household 

25.0 

IHH 
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Table  27. 


ryPES  OF  PPC/TECTION  DISTR1  Bf'TF.D  RY  Nt'MBRR  IN  HOrSEMOID 


Percent 

Perce  n  t 

Horae  Iraproraptu 

Conimi!  n  i  t  v 

Shel ter 

She  1  ter 

N 

1 

person 

1  n 

household 

63.2 

31.6 

1  ^4 

2 

people 

1  n 

househol d 

71.4 

2  7.  » 

77 

3 

people 

i  n 

household 

81  .4 

1  b.b 

5^ 

4 

people 

i  n 

household 

77.5 

21  .  ' 

Hi. 

5 

people 

t  n 

househol d 

73. 

24. 

•14 

6 

or  more 

persons  in  household 

82.2 

17,8 

45 

It 

IS  clear 

from  Table  26. that 

as  the  number  of 

people  in  ’he 

house- 

hold  increas«»s f foni  one  up  toard  includino  four,  the  percenraqe  of  tf-osc 
people  who  claim  to  be  protected  increases  to  a  hJ^b  of  2B  pererrt. 
However,  when  the  number  in  the  househol'l  reaches  five,  the  protect  irn 
levels  off  and  actually  declines  in  tt<e  next  category  (2S  perce’^  t  rt 
those  with  SIX  or  more  ir  t^'e  housebf)ld). 

Table  27.  points  out  that  the  gr<'up  with  on!*-  one  person  ir  the  hons,-- 
hold  has  the  lowest  percentage  of  pr«>tection  bv  an  impromptu  shelter 
with  the  highest  percentage  occurring  in  the  households  with  six  or 
more  people  (61.2  percent  and  B2.2  percent  respectively).  Converseli, 
the  group  with  six  or  more  people  m  the  household  has  the  lowest 
percentage  of  community  shelter  protection  (17,8  percent)  w.th  the 
group  of  only  one  person  in  the  household  registering  the  highest  per - 
centage  of  community  shelter  protection  (31.6  percent). 

One  question  asked  of  all  respondents  was  as  follows: 

In  case  of  a  nuclear  attack,  would  you  rather  be  in  your 
private  shelter  or  m  a  community  shelter? 
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Table  28. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF 

PEOPLE  WHO  SAY  THEY  ARE  PROTECTED  BY 
OF  TYPES  OF  SHELTERS 

DESIRABILITY 

Percent  Protected 

N 

Private 

15.9 

544 

Community 

14.7 

678 

No  Preference 

or 

1.9 

116 

Neither --Against  shelters 


Table  28.  provides  a  distribution  of  the  responses  of  those  people  who 
said  they  were  protected  in  some  way  from  a  nuclear  attack  relative 
to  the  desirability  of  shelters.  In  the  sample  as  a  whole,  there  arc 
more  people  who  prefer  coninunity  shelters  (a  little  over  49  percent) 
over  private  ones  (over  40  percent).  But  among  the  respondents  who 
claim  to  have  some  level  of  protection,  there  are  more  interviewees 
among  those  with  preferences  for  private  than  for  community  shelters. 
This  is  not  altogether  surprising  because  most  of  this  added  protec¬ 
tion  seems  to  occur  in  impromptu  home  shelters,  and  people  with  pre¬ 
ference  for  private  facilities  would  be  more  inclined  to  acquire  some 
protection  in  their  homes. 


Table  29. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TYPBS  OF  PROTECTION  BY  DESIRABILITY  OF  TYPES  OF  SHELTERS 


Percent 

Home  Impromptu 
Shelter 

Percent 

Community 

Shelter 

N 

Private 

13.1 

2.4 

425 

Community 

10.0 

4.3 

565 

No  Preference  or 
Shelters 

Ne i the r - -Aga ins t 

1.0 

.6 

101 

The  highest  percentage  of  home  impromptu  protection  occurs  in  the  group 
who  find  private  shelters  most  desirable.  (13.1  percent).  And,  quite 
naturally,  the  lowest  percentage  of  community  shelter  protection  is 
found  in  this  group.  Of  those  who  find  community  shelters  most  de¬ 
sirable,  4.3  percent  are  protected  by  community  shelters  and  10  per¬ 
cent  are  protected  by  an  impromptu  shelter  in  the  home. 


4.  Conclusion 


In  this  analysis,  we  exaained  those  people  who  said  they  were  shelter- 
owners  and  those  people  who  said  they  were  protected  in  some  way  from 
a  nuclear  attack  even  though  they  did  not  have  a  private  fallout 
shelter.  In  addition,  we  considered  the  latter  group  of  people  with 
respect  to  the  types  of  protection  they  stated  as  having.  The  puri>ose 
of  this  analysis  was  to  obtain  a  clearer  picture  of  the  national  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  current  level  of  civil  defense  preparedness  of  the 
population. 

We  found  that  there  were,  generally,  no  sharp  descriptive  differences 
in  the  characteristics  of  those  people  owning  private  shelters.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  small  tiomber  of  people  in  the  group  of  shelter-owners, 
we  are  limited  in  drawing  definite  conclusions  from  any  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  which  do  exist. 

Keeping  this  limitation  in  ind,  we  can  pose  a  very  general  summary 
statement  about  the  shelter*  wner  in  our  population,  based  on  the 
data  from  our  study.  Those  p>r  >ple  who  have  their  own  private  fallout 
shelter  tend  to  be  20  to  39  ye?ts  of  age,  to  own  their  own  home,  to 
be  relatively  highly  educated,  a  professional  with  an  income  of 
$10,000  a  year  or  more,  residing  in  one  of  the  New  England  states,  and 
identifies  himself  as  a  Republican. 

Those  people  who  said  they  were  protected  in  some  way  from  nuclear 
attack  ever  though  they  did  not  have  a  private  fallout  shelter  repre¬ 
sent  one-fourth  of  our  civilian  px)pulat ion These  individuals  lend 
to  be  20  to  29  years  old,  own  their  own  home,  residing  in  one  of  the 
New  England  states  or  the  Mountain  states,  white,  married,  relatively 
highly  educated,  a  menber  of  either  the  professional,  craftsmen,  or 
manager  occupational  group  with  an  income  of  $10,000  or  more  per  year, 
a  member  of  the  upp^er  social  class,  and  coming  from  a  household  with 
four  members. 

Those  respondents  who  said  they  were  protected,  but  not  by  a  private 
fallout  shelter,  stated  their  protection  as  being  one  of  three  types-- 
an  impromptu  shelter  in  the  home,  a  community  shelter,  or  an  assumed 
community  shelter.  However,  the  assumed  community  shelter  was  so 
infrequently  mentioned  that  discussion  if  it  is  not  warranted.  The 
person  who  is  protected  by  an  impromptu  shelter  in  his  home  is  white, 
50  years  of  age  or  older,  married  with  six  or  more  persons  in  the 
household,  a  home-owner  residing  in  either  a  non-metropolitan  area 
which  has  no  city  of  10,000  residents  or  in  a  metrop>olitan  area  which 
has  less  than  2,000,000  residents  in  either  one  of  the  New  England 
states  or  one  of  the  Mountain  states,  with  an  annual  Income  of  $15,000 
or  more,  and  in  the  upp>er  class. 


3 

Current  Population  Report  of  November  15,  1963  estimates  the 
nation's  total  civilian  population  in  the  fall  of  1963  as  187,297,000. 
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In  contrast  to  this,  the  person  who  relies  on  s  ccimunity  shelter 
for  his  protection  tends  to  be  Negro,  20  to  29  years  of  age,  divorced 
or  never  married,  with  low  income,  a  hoae>renter  residing  in  a  metro¬ 
politan  area  with  a  population  of  2,000,000  or  more  in  either  the 
Middle  Atlantic,  South  Atlantic  or  West  South  Central  states,  in  the 
lower  social  class,  and  comes  from  a  one-member  household. 
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1,  Introduction 

Between  late  June  and  early  August,  1963,  a  nation-wide  study  of 
attitudes  toward  the  Cold  War  and  civil  defense  was  conducted  by  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  The  National  Opinion  Research  Center  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  did  the  field  work,  and  the  sawple  design 
called  for  a  probability  sawple  of  1,500  Awericans.  Actually,  1,434 
interviews  were  conpleted,  and  the  discrepancy  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  soae  respondents  even  after  a  substantial  nunber  of 
call-backs  proved  inpossible  to  reach. 

This  report  deals  with  the  warking  and  stocking  of  shelter  spaces. 

The  respondents  were  asked  to  describe  the  present  civil  defense 
prograa  in  their  respective  coaaunities  in  teras  of  the  surveying, 
aarking  and  stocking  of  available  shelter  spaces.  They  were  also 
asked  how  likely  it  was  that  shelter  spaces  are  aarked  and  stocked 
with  everything  necessary  for  survival  as  well  as  how  desirable  it 
was  that  they  be  aarked  and  stocked.  They  were  then  asked  how  auch 
they  thought  their  neighbors  and  the  President  wanted  shelters  to 
be  aarked  and  stocked. 

Thus,  it  is  possible  to  place  the  inforaation  level  regarding  the 
surveying,  aarking  and  stocking  of  shelter  spaces  into  the  context 
of  the  actual  state  of  the  aarking  and  stocking  prograa  when  that 
inforaation  becoaes  available.  (The  data  regarding  the  actual 
nuabern  and  locations  of  shelter  spaces  which  are  aarked  and  stocked 
do  not  presently  exist.)  The  evaluation  as  to  how  auch  the  respon¬ 
dents  want  shelter  spaces  to  be  aarked  and  stocked  as  well  as  how 
auch  they  think  their  neighbors  and  the  President  want  it  is  one 
type  of  expression  of  attitude,  indicative  of  the  level  of  receptivity 
at  least  to  this  phase  of  the  prograa.  The  data  have  soae  iaportant 
iaplications.  This  report  will  explore  thea  and  aake  thea  explicit 
in  the  process. 


2.  Descriptions  of  the  Marking  and  Stocking  Prooraa 

To  establish  how  Aaericans  describe  the  present  civil  defense  program 
in  their  coaaunities  as  regards  the  surveying,  aarking  and  stocking 
of  shelter  spaces,  we  asked  the  following  question: 

'*As  best  you  can  tell,  which  stateaent  describes  the 
present  Civil  Defense  prograa  in  your  coaaunity  (neigh¬ 
borhood)? 

A.  Nothing  has  been  done  that  I  would  know  of. 

B.  Available  shelter  spaces  have  been  surveyed, 
but  the  spaces  have  not  been  aarked  or  stocked. 

C.  A  survey  of  shelter  spaces  was  done  and  the 
spaces  have  been  aarked  as  shelters,  but  not  stocked. 

D.  A  survey  of  shelter  spaces  was  done,  the  shelters 
were  aarked,  and  are  also  stocked.” 
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Table  1.  provides  the  national  distribution  relative  to  a  total 
sample  excluding  those  people  who  either  didn't  know  or  were  un¬ 
willing  to  ans>v7  the  question. 

Table  1. 

PERCEPTIONS  REGARDING  THE  SURVEYING,  MARKING  AND 
STOCKING  OF  SHELTER  SPACES  IN  RESPONDP‘rrS '  COMMUNITY 

In  Percent 


Nothing 

54.4 

Surveyed 

12.6 

Marked 

21.9 

Stocked 

11. 0 

(1423)* 

*Saaple  excluding  Don't 

knows  and  No  answers 

It  is  clear  from  Table  1.  that  about  one  in  two  Americans  answered 
that  nothing  had  been  done  that  they  knew  of.  About  one  in  eight 
Americans  answered  that  shelter  spaces  had  been  surveyed  but  not 
marked  or  stocked;  about  one  in  five  answered  that  they  had  been 
surveyed,  marked  but  not  stocked;  and  about  one  in  nine  answered 
that  shelter  spaces  had  been  surveyet^  marked  and  also  stocked. 

Thus,  a  little  over  half  (54.4)1)  of  the  population  said  that  nothing 
has  been  done  in  their  communities  regarding  the  surveying,  marking 
and  stocking  of  shelter  spaces.  12.6  percent  claim  that  available 
shelter  spaces  have  been  surveyed  but  not  marked  or  stocked.  21.6 
percent  claim  that  shelter  spaces  have  been  surveyed  and  marked 
but  not  atocked.  Finally,  11  percent  claim  that  shelter  spaces 
in  their  communities  have  been  aurveyed,  marked  and  stocked. 

Table  2,  presents  the  respondents  according  to  their  residence 
sise- -whether  they  live  in  metrc^litan  or  rural  areas.  About 
three-fifths,  59.5  percent,  of  alt  Americans  who  live  in  a  standard 
metropolitan  area  of  2,000,000  or  over,  and  a  little  over  three- 
fiftha»  63.3  percent,  of  all  Americans  who  live  in  non-metropolitan 
countiea  with  no  city  of  10,000  say  they  know  of  nothing  thit  has 
been  done  about  Civil  Defense  in  their  eoamunities.  The  smaller 
metropolitan  areas  and  large  rural  areas  have  the  largest  percent¬ 
ages  of  pe<H>i6  m6o  claim  that  shelter  spaces  have  been  either 
marked  or  narked  and  stocked.  Only  5.1  percent  of  those  people 
who  live  in  large  metropolitan  areas  describe  shelters  as  marked 


and  stocked,  although  22.8  percent  describe  then  as  aarked  only. 

Only  4.8  percent  of  those  people  who  live  in  saall  rural  areas 
describe  shelters  as  Marked  and  stocked  while  15.7  percent  describe 
thea  as  only  aarked. 

The  fact  that  people  of  rural  areas  and  large  Metropolitan  areas 
know  less  about  the  Marking  and  stocking  prograa  aay  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that,  in  rural  areas,  there  are  actually  fewer  shelter 
spaces  asking  thea  less  visible,  and,  in  large  Metropolitan  areas, 
there  are  few  shelter  sptaces  in  relation  to  the  nuaber  of  buildings 
so  that  they,  too,  aight  be  less  visible. 

Table  2. 

PBBCBPTIGNS  RBGARDING  THE  SURVEYING,  MARKING  AND  STOCKING  GF 
SHELTER  SPACES  IN  RESPONDENTS*  COMtUNITY  BY  RESIDENCE  SIZE 

In  Percent 

No.  in 


Nothing 

Surveyed 

Marked 

Stocked 

Saaole 

Standard  Metropolitan 
Area  (2,000,000  or  over) 

59.5 

12.7 

22.8 

5.1 

316 

Other  aetropolitan 

50.2 

10.2 

24.4 

15.3 

570 

Non-aetropolitan  single 
county  with  aajor  city 
of  10,000  or  over 

45.5 

13.8 

23.2 

17.4 

224 

Non*aetropolitan  single 
county  with  no  city  of 
10,000 

63.3 

16.3 

15.7 

4.6 

313 

There  are  sharp  regional  differences  when  we  consider  those  people 
who  say  they  know  of  nothing  at  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  Civil 
Defense  prograa.  The  highest  percentages  (Nest  South  Central  states, 
including  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoaa,  and  Texas  and  the  Bast  North 
Central  states,  including  Indiana,  Illinois,  Niehigan,  Ohio  and 
Wisconsin)  are  63.3  percent  and  36. 5  percent  respectively.  The  lew- 
est  percentages  (New  England,  including  Oonnectieut,  Nsine, 
Nissachttsetts,  New  Haapehire,  Rhode  Island  and  Veraont,aad  West 
North  Central  states,  including  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota  and  North  Dakota)  are  37.3  and  39.9  percent 
respectively.  More  people  in  the  New  Boland  area  (33.9  percent) 
describe  shelter  spaces  as  being  aarked  than  in  any  other  area,  but 
aore  people  in  the  West  North  Central,  20,9  percent,  and  Mountain, 
16.3  percent,  (including  Arisona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  New 
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Nexico,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Wyoming),  areas  describe  shelter  spaces 
as  being  marked  and  stocked.  The  Middle  Atlantic  (5.9  percent), 
South  Atlantic  (8.7  percent),  and  New  England  (8.9  percent)  areas 
have  the  smallest  percentage  of  people  who  say  that  shelters  are 
not  only  marked  but  also  stocked. 


Table  3. 


PERCEPTIONS  REGARDING  THE  SURVEYING,  NARKING  AfO  STOCKING 
OP  SHELiBR  SPACES  IN  RESPONDENTS' COMIUNITY  BY  NATION'S  REGIONS 

In  Percent 


No.  in 


Nothino 

Surveyed 

Msrked 

Stocked 

Sample 

Now  England 

37.5 

19.6 

33.9 

8.9 

56 

Middle  Atlantic 

55.5 

11.7 

37.0 

5.9 

256 

Bast  North  Central 

58.5 

13.7 

17.7 

11. 2 

260 

West  North  Central 

39.9 

14.7 

34.5 

20.9 

163 

South  Atlantic 

56.0 

13.0 

33.4 

8.7 

184 

Bast  South  Central 

55.4 

13.5 

18.9 

12.2 

74 

West  South  Central 

63.3 

11.7 

15.4 

9.6 

188 

Mountain 

47.7 

9.1 

35.0 

18.2 

44 

Pscific 

55.6 

13.1 

30.7 

11.6 

198 

There  are  some  sharp  racial  differences  as  well.  53.1  percent  of 
white  respondents  say  that  nothing  has  been  done  that  they  know  of; 
whereas  73.0  percent  of  Negro  respondents  say  so.  13.7  percent  of 
white  respondents  say  that  available  shelter  spaces  have  been  sur¬ 
veyed,  bat  the  spaces  have  not  been  marked  or  stocked;  whereas 
S.S  percent  of  Negro  respondents  say  so.  33.3  percent  of  white  re¬ 
spondents  say  that  a  survey  of  shelter  spaces  was  dme  and  the 
^IMoes  have  been  narked  as  shelters,  but  not  stocked;  wheriws 
13.3  percent  of  Negro  reepondents  say  so.  11. 0  percent  of  white 
respondents  say  that  a  survey  of  shelter  spaces  was  dene,  the 
shelters  were  narked  and  are  also  stocked;  whereas  10.4  percent  of 
Negro  respondents  say  so. 

It  is  evident  fron  the  above  figures  that  the  percentage  of  Negroes 
who  know  of  nothing  that  has  been  done  is  much  higher  than  that  of 
the  white  respondents.  Consistently,  the  white  respondents  who  do 
deseribe  the  shelter  spaces  in  their  connunities  as  surveyed,  narked 
or  narked  and  stoeked  is  higher  than  that  of  the  Nsgro  respondents. 
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More  woaen  say  that  they  know  of  nothing  that  has  been  done  for  Civil 
Defense  (59.9  percent)  than  do  aen  (47.fi  percent).  Men  consistently 
see  the  program  as  further  advanced  than  do  women:  14.3  percent  of 
aen  say  that  shelter  spaces  have  been  surveyed  as  against  11.3  per¬ 
cent  of  women  who  say  so;  26.3  percent  of  men  say  shelters  have  been 
marked  as  against  18.2  percent  of  women  who  say  so;  11.5  percent  of 
aen  say  shelters  have  been  marked  and  stocked,  whereas  10.6  percent 
of  w<»ien  say  so.  This  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  most 
shelter  spaces  are  in  a  downtown  or  business  area  and  would  thus  be 
generally  more  visible  to  aen  than  women.  Also  the  informatirn  level 
of  aen  is  generally  higher  than  women  due  to  their  greater  mobility 
and  the  fact  that  aen  read  newspapers  and  periodicals  more  than  do 
women. 

Although  attitudes  toward  civil  defense  generally  correlate  with  age 
(in  that  younger  people  generally  af^ar  to  be  more  favorable  than 
older  people),  no  major  patterns  of  difference  emerge  when  it  comes 
to  describing  the  marking  and  stocking  program  of  shelter  spaces  in 
the  respondents'  communities. 

The  various  age  groups  are  quite  similar  amongst  the  people  who  say 
they  know  of  nothing  that  has  been  done  except  for  the  elderly 
groups  (over  60  years  of  age)  which  have  a  larger  percentage  (69.4 
percent).  Less  people  in  the  above  elderly  groups  describe  shelter 
spaces  as  being  surveyed  and  marked  and  stocked  than  do  respondents 
in  younger  age  groups.  Thus,  we  can  say  that  the  elderly  (60  and 
above)  estimate  that  less  has  been  done  regarding  surveying,  marking 
and  stocking  than  the  younger  groups. 

Table  4. 


PBRCBPTIONS  RBGARDINC  THE  SURVEY IMG, MARKING  AM)  STOCKING 
OF  SHELTER  SPACE  IN  THE  RESPONDENTS'  COMMUNITY  BY  MARITAL  STATUS 


In  Percent 

Nothing 

Narked 

Stocked 

No.  in 

Sample 

Single— Never  married 

47.2 

13.8 

26.0 

13.0 

123 

Mrried 

54.0 

13.0 

22.0 

11.0 

1125 

Divorced 

45.1 

9.8 

31.4 

13.7 

51 

Widowed 

70.2 

9.5 

10.7 

9.5 

84 

Separated 

68.4 

10.5 

15.8 

5.3 

38 
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T*bl<  4.  reveals  ccmsiderable  differences  depending  on  the  earital 
status  of  the  respondent.  Widowed  and  separated  respondents  are  the 
largest  groups  idio  claia  that  nothing  has  been  done  that  they  would 
know  of.  Ihey  yield  consistently  the  swallest  percentage  of  respon¬ 
dents  who  describe  shelter  spaces  as  narked,  or  narked  and  stocked. 

A  little  nore  than  one  out  of  every  two  (54.0  percent)  narried  couples 
say  that  they  know  of  nothing  that  has  bWn  done. 

There  is  a  definite  association  between  education  and  level  of  infor- 
nation.  The  higher  the  education  of  the  respondents  the  snaller  the 
percentages  of  those  respondents  who  say  that  nothing  has  been  done 
that  they  know  of.  The  higher  the  education  of  the  respondents 
through  college  the  higher  the  percentages  of  those  people  who  describe 
shelter  spaces  as  surveyed  and  warked.  However,  those  with  education 
beyond  college  have  lower  percentages  as  regards  knowledge  of  survey¬ 
ing  and  warking.  A  siwilar  pattern  is  visible  in  relation  to  stocking. 
However,  college  graduates  as  well  as  those  educated  beyond  college 
have  lower  percentages  regarding  stocking. 

Althouf^  the  highly  educated  groups  would  be  aware  of  the  prograw.it 
is  unlikely  that  these  groups  would  have  located  the  shelter  spaces 
and  visited  one  to  see  if  it  had  been  stocked  or  not. 

la&lt,  I- 

PBSCBPTIGNS  MCARDINC  TW  SURVEYING, NMKING  AND  STOCKING 

or  SHBLTRR  SFACBS  IN  RBSFONOBNTS*  COMUNITY  BY  BOIX^tTlON 


No  School 

Nothino 

100.0 

In  Percent 

?.vryfrtg 

Stocked 

No.  in 

ssaeu 

4 

Crs— sr  School  (1*8  yrs. 

)  88.3 

8.2 

14.5 

8.9 

303 

SoM  High  School 

81.3 

10.1 

18.4 

10. 1 

328 

(S-11  yrs.) 

Oo^leted  Nigh  School 

51.7 

13.7 

21.8 

12.8 

431 

(12  yrs.) 

College,  ineeeplete 

41.2 

18.8 

27.8 

14.4 

187 

College,  ccaplete 

38.2 

19.0 

38.2 

8.8 

105 

■eyood  College 

37.5 

17.2 

35.9 

9.4 

84 

Farners,  fara  laborers,  service  workers,  and  laborers  have  the  highest 
percentaaes  of  those  who  claia  that  nothing  has  been  done  that  they 
know  of.  Laborers,  fara  laborers,  service  workers  and  sales  have  the 
saallest  percentages  of  those  who  know  that  shelter  spaces  have  been 
surveyed.  Faraers,  service  workers,  fara  laborers,  and  laborers 
have  the  saallest  percentages  of  respondents  who  claim  that  shelter 
spaces  have  been  marked.  The  pattern  changes  regarding  stocKing. 

The  saallest  percentages  are  amongst  the  faraers,  managers,  off icials , 
and  proprietors,  service  workers,  operatives  and  professionals. 
Clericals  have  the  highest  percentage  of  respondents  who  describe 
shelter  spaces  as  marked  and  stocked.  Table  b.  is  a  s  amary  of  the 
data. 


Table  6. 

PERCEPTIONS  REGARDI^G  THE  SURVEYING,  MARKING  AND  STCCKING 
OF  SHELTER  SPACES  IN  RESPONDENTS*  CCIWUNITY  BY  OCCUPATION 

In  Percent 


No.  in 

Nothing  Surveyed  Marked  Stocked  Sample 


Professional 

41.8 

17.5 

30.7 

10. 1 

189 

Farwrs,  fara  managers 

73.6 

12.1 

9.9 

4.4 

91 

Managers,  officials, 
proprietors 

46.6 

15.3 

29.0 

9.1 

176 

Clerical 

50. Q 

13.2 

18.9 

17.0 

106 

Sales 

44.9 

10.3 

32.1 

12. e 

78 

Craftsmen,  forewn 

55.7 

11.8 

18.9 

13.6 

280 

Operatives 

56. a 

12.8 

21.3 

9.8 

235 

Service  workers 

63.6 

10.9 

16.4 

9. 1 

no 

Farm  laborers 

83.1 

«t  «  w 

16.7 

... 

12 

Laborers 

61.0 

8.2 

17.8 

13.0 

146 

As  incow  increases,  the  lower  are  the  percentages  of  respondents 

sdio  say  that  nothing  has  been  done  that  they  know  of.  Ibis  holds 

true  regarding  the  surveying  and  warking  of  shelter  spaces.  However, 
as  regards  stocking,  the  very  highest  incow  grcn^  and  the  very  low> 

est  incow  group  are  the  swllest.  Tkble  7,  docuwnts  this. 
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Table  7. 

PERCEPTIONS  OF  SURVEYING,  MARKING  AND  STOCKING  CF  SHELTER 
SPA?-:ES  in  RESPONDENTS'  CO^Wl;NITY  BY  RESPONDENT  INCOME 

In  Percent 


Nothing 

Surveyed 

Marked 

Stocked 

No.  in 
Saaple 

Less  1.h?'n  $3^000 

72.3 

7.2 

11.9 

8.5 

235 

$3,000«'>4,s:.9 

53.3 

12.7 

21.4 

12.7 

276 

$5, 000 -$7, 499 

52.7 

12.1 

21.9 

13.3 

406 

$7,500 *$9,999 

49.8 

16.9 

24.0 

9.3 

225 

$10,000-$14,999 

45.1 

12.3 

30.9 

11.7 

162 

$15,000*$M,999 

42.6 

14.8 

31.1 

11.5 

61 

Over  $25,000 

26.7 

40.0 

26.7 

6.7 

15 

The  lower  qlass  has  the  highest  percentage  of  respondents  who  say  they 
kiiOw  of  nothing  tna^  has  been  done  whereas  the  aiddle  class  has  the 
saallest  percentage  who  say  so.  Again  the  lower  class  has  the  sisall- 
est  percentage  of  people  who  describe  shelters  as  being  surveyed  and 
narked  whereas  the  niddle  class  has  the  highest  percentage  who  say 
so.  The  upper  and  lower  classes  have  the  highest  percentages  of 
respondents  who  describe  shelter  spaces  as  narked  and  stocked  whereas 
the  aiddle  class  and  working  class  are  just  about  the  sane.  Thus, 
those  respondents  with  less  education,  less  prestigious  occupations, 
lower  incone  and  who  identify  with  the  lower  social  classes  know  less 
about  the  prograa.  In  other  words,  people  who  generally  have  less 
inforaation  in  uur  society  ace  also  less  inforaed  about  the  prograa. 


Table  8 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  SURVEYING,  H/IRKING,  AND  STOCKING  OF  SHELTER 
SPACES  IN  RESPONDENTS’  COI«UNITY  BY  SOCIAL  CLASS  IDENTIFICATION 

In  Percent 

No.  in 


Nothing 

Surveyed 

Marked 

Stocked 

Sample 

Upper 

51.6 

12.9 

19.4 

16.1 

31 

Middle 

47.0 

15.2 

27.5 

11.3 

630 

Working 

59.5 

11.1 

18.0 

11.4 

674 

Lower 

75.0 

1.8 

10.7 

12.5 

56 

Among  people  who  own 

their  own  residence  54. 

2  percent  claim 

they  kn 

of  nothing  that  has  been  done,  14.1  percent  say  that  shelter  spaces 
have  been  surveyed,  22  percent  that  they  have  been  marked  and  9.8 
percent  that  they  have  been  marked  and  stocked.  The  only  differences 
which  occur  among  those  people  who  rent  their  place  of  residence  are 
those  people  who  describe  the  shelter  spaces  as  having  been  surveyed, 
10,1  percent,  and  those  who  describe  them  as  having  been  stocked, 

13,4  percent. 


3.  Perceived  Probabilities  That  Existing  Spaces  Will  Be  >t>rked  and 
Stocked, 


First,  we  wished  to  know  how  much  people  know  about  the  civil  defense 
program  in  their  communities  as  regards  marking  and  stocking.  Second 
ly,  we  wished  to  know  how  receptive  people  are  to  the  marking  and 
stocking  program.  There  arc  numerous  ways  in  which  we  could  measure 
receptivity.  We  chose  to  probe  into  how  likely  people  thought  it  was 
that  most  existing  spaces  which  provide  good  protection  against  fall¬ 
out  will  be  marked  as  shelters,  and  stocked  with  everything  necessary 
for  survival.  This  does  not  force  the  respondent  to  say  either  that 
he  wants  them  marked  and  stocked  or  not;  it  simply  seeks  to  ascertain 
how  probable  it  seems  to  him  at  the  time  that  shelter  spaces  will  be 
marked  and  stocked. 

The  scale  which  we  used  ranges  from  zero  tc  ten.  On  the  scale,  the 
zero  response  implies  certainty  or  near -certainty  that  the  respondent 
does  not  think  it  likely  that  shelter  spaces  will  be  marked  and 
stocked.  Five  mirrors  a  fifty-fifty  likelihood  that  shelter  space, 
will  be  marked  and  stocked.  And  ten,  of  course,  implies  certainty 
that  shelters  will  be  marked  and  stocked.  Other  values  on  the  scale 
represent  varying  likelihood  estimates  that  shelter  spaces  will  be 
marked  and  stocked  being  more  likely  (values  6,  7,  8,  9)  than  not,  or 
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being  increasingly  less  likely  (values  4,  3,  2,  1).  29.9  percent  of 

the  respondents  felt  that  it  was  certain  or  near-certain  that  exist¬ 
ing  shelter  spaces  will  be  warked  as  shelters  and  stocked;  42.3  per¬ 
cent  felt  that  it  was  likely;  14.0  percent  that  it  was  as  likely  as 
not;  11.1  percent  that  it  was  unlikely  and  2.7  percent  that  it  was 
certain  or  near-certain  that  shelter  spaces  would  not  be  warked  and 
stocked.  The  average  is  7.26  (wean)  which  weans  that  wost  people 
think  it  likely  that  existing  shelter  spaces  will  be  warked  as  shelters 
and  stocked  with  everything  necessary  for  survival. 

Table  9. 

PROBABILITY  THAT  EXISTING  SHELTER  SPACES  WILL  BE  MARKED  AS  SHELTERS 
AM)  STOCKED  WITH  EVERYTHING  NECESSARY  FOR  SURVIVAL 


Scale  Value 

In  Percent 

10 

Certain  or  near-certain 

29.9 

6,  7,  8,  9 

Likely 

42.3 

5 

As  likely  as  not 

14.0 

1,  2,  3,  4 

Unlikely 

11.1 

0 

Certain  or  near-certain  not 

2.7 

The  various  characteristics  (region,  age,  sex,  education,  etc.)  dealt 
with  in  the  previous  section  are  not  relevant  when  dealing  with  per¬ 
ceptions  of  likelihood.  Except  for  a  few  isolated  cases  which  will 
be  wentioned,  likelihood  perceptions  are  consistently  uniforn  and 
high  regardless  of  breakdown  by  respondent  characteristics. 

In  looking  at  the  perceptions  of  likelihood  by  region  of  the  nation, 
people  in  the  Mountain  states  (Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyowing)  have  the  highest  percentage  of 
people  who  are  certain  about  this  (50.0  percent^  in  fact,  an  additional 
40.9  percent  consider  it  likely.  The  average  score  for  the  Mountain 
region  is  8.68,  at  least  1.0  higher  than  the  other  regions. 

Those  people  who  are  college  graduates  or  have  education  beyond  college 
are  least  certain  (15.0  percent  and  22.0  percent  respectively) as 
opposed  to  all  the  other  education  levels  whose  percentages  range  frow 
12.6  percent  to  14.4  percent. 

As  regards  incowe,  the  highest  percentage  of  certainty  appears  in  the 
highest  incowe  group,  40.0  percent,  and  the  next  highest  percentage 
33.5  percent  in  the  incowe  group  of  $3,000  to  $4,999.  The  highest 
incowe  group  also  holds  the  highest  percentage,  20.0  percent,  of 
people  who  think  it  likely  that  shelter  spaces  will  not  be  warked  and 
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•tocked.  As  re9srds  class  identification,  those  people  in  the  aiddle 
class  have  the  highest  percentage  of  certainty,  31.9  percent.  The 
upper  class  has  the  lowest  percentage  of  certainty,  18.8  percent. 


4.  Desirability  that  Bxistino  Spaces  Will  Be  Msrked  and  Stocked. 

Nov  that  we  have  found  how  likely  pe<^le  think  it  is  that  shelter 
spaces  will  be  aarked  and  stocked  we  also  wish  to  know  how  desirable 
they  think  it  is.  The  scale  which  we  used  is  a  seven  point  scale 
ranging  froa  -3  indicating  an  extreae  undesirability  and  <^3  indicating 
an  extreaely  desirable  situation.  Zero  on  the  scale  indicates  an  in¬ 
different  response. 

Sixty-nine  percent  of  the  respondents  felt  it  highly  desirable  that 
existing  shelter  spaces  be  aarked  as  shelters  and  stocked;  21.0  per¬ 
cent  felt  that  it  was  desirable;  4.6  percent  were  indifferent  to  the 
notion;  2.8  p>ercent  thought  it  undesirable;  and  2.6  percent  thought 
it  extreaely  undesirable.  Thus,  90.0  percent  or  9  out  of  every  ten 
Aswricans  think  it  desirable  and  highly  desirable  that  existing  shelter 
spaces  be  aarked  and  stocked. 


Table  10. 


DESIRABILITY 
AS  SHELTERS  AND 

THAT  EXISTING  SHELTER  SPACES  WILL 
STOCKED  WITH  EVERYTHING  NECESSARY 

BE  NARKED 

FOR  SURVIVAL 

Scale  Value 

In  Percent 

■♦•3 

Highly  desirable 

69.0 

♦I,  ♦Z 

Desirable 

21.0 

0 

Indifferent 

4.6 

-1 ,  -2 

Uidesirable 

2.8 

-3 

Highly  undesirable 

2.6 

As  with  the  perceptions  of  probability,  perceptions  of  desirablity 
are  consistently  unifora  and  high  regardless  of  interviewee  character¬ 
istics.  A  few  relevant  differences  appear. 

In  large  aetropolitan  areas,  the  percentage  of  indifferent  responses 
is  higher  than  in  any  other  residence  sise.  There  is  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  indifferent  responses,  9.3  percent,  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
states  (New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania),  than  in  any  other 
region.  More  sales  are  indifferent  (S.9  percent)  than  are  wosMtn, 

(3.5  percent).  Whites  are  aore  indifferent  (4.9  percent)  than  are 
Negroes,  (2.5  percent).  In  teras  of  aarital  status,  the  respondents 
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who  ar«  separated  or  divorced  have  higher  percentages  of  high  desir¬ 
ability  responses,  73.0  and  86.0  respectively. 

The  eost  educated  groups --col Lege  graduates  and  those  educated  beyond 
the  college  level --are eost  indifferent,  6.5  and  9.4  percent  respec¬ 
tively.  These  groups  also  have  the  highest  percentage  of  undesirable 
responses,  14.0  and  17.3  percent  respectively. 

Those  respondents  in  the  highest  incoee  groups  have  the  highest  per¬ 
centages  of  indifferent  responses  and  the  lowest  percentages  of  high 
desirability  responses. 

As  regards  social  class  identification,  there  is  a  higher  percentage 
of  indifferent  responses,  5.7  percent,  and  a  lower  percentage  of  high 
desirability  responses,  58.5  percent,  a song  the  lower  class  than  any 
other  class. 


5.  Desirability  Attribution 

Respondents  have  perceptions  of  what  various  referents  desire  and  do 
not  desire.  Hence,  it  can  be  said  that  they  "attribute  desirabilities" 
to  soaeone  else.  For  our  purposes,  the  respondents  were  asked  to 
attribute  desirability  regarding  the  Marking  anJ  stocking  of  existing 
shelter  spaces  first  to  their  neighbors  and  then  to  the  President. 

The  attributed  desirabilities  are  high  in  both  cases.  62.7  percent 
of  the  respondents  thought  that  their  neighbors  thought  that  the 
sMrking  and  stocking  of  existing  shelter  spaces  was  highly  desirable. 
27.8  percent  thought  that  their  neighbors  thought  it  was  desirable. 

5.7  percent  thought  their  neighbors  were  indifferent  to  the  prospect. 
2.4  percent  thought  that  their  neighbors  thought  it  highly  undesirable. 

Table  11. 

ATTRIBUTBD  OBSIRABILITY  TO  THE  NEIGHBORS  REGARDING  THE  MARKING  AM) 

STOCKING  GP  BXISTIFKS  SHELTER  SPACES 


Scale  Value  In  Percent 


♦3 

Highly  desirable 

62.7 

♦1,  42 

Desirable 

27.8 

0 

Indifferent 

5.7 

-1,  -2 

Undesirable 

2.4 

-3 

Highly  undesirable 

1.4 
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Seventy-t«o  percent  thought  that  the  aarking  and  stocking  of  existing 
shelter  spaces  was  also  highly  desirable  to  the  President.  22.5  per¬ 
cent  thought  that  the  president  thought  it  desirable.  1.9  percent 
though  that  he  was  indifferent  about  it.  2.5  percent  thought  that  he 
felt  it  was  undesirable.  1.1  percent  thought  that  he  felt  it  was 
highly  undesirable. 


Table  12. 

ATTRIBUTED 

MARKING 

DESIRABILITY  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  REGARDING  THE 

AND  STOCKING  OP  EXISTING  SHELTER  SPACES 

Scale  Value 

In  Percent 

♦3 

Highly  desirable 

72.0 

♦1,  ♦a 

Desirable 

22.5 

0 

Indifferent 

1.9 

-1,  -2 

Undesirable 

2.5 

-3 

Highly  undesirable 

1.1 

6.  Conclusions 

The  aost  salient  results  of  the  study  aay  now  be  sttaaed  up: 

1.  A  little  aore  than  half  of  the  population  claia  that  they 
know  of  nothing  that  has  been  done  for  Civil  Defense  in 
their  coaaunities. 

2.  ApproKiaately  three^fourths  of  the  population  think  it  cer¬ 
tain  or  likely  that  existing  shelter  spaces  will  be  narked 
and  stocked. 

3.  Ninety  percent  of  the  population  think  it  desirable  that 
shelter  spaces  be  narked  and  stocked. 

4.  Ninety  percent  of  the  population  view  their  neighbors  as 
favorable  to  the  narking  and  stocking  of  shelter  spaces. 

5.  Over  ninety  percent  of  the  population  view  the  President  as 
favorable  to  the  narking  and  stocking  of  fallout  shelters. 

6.  No  population  segnent  can  be  singled  out  as  being  drastic* 
ally  at  variance  with  this  underlying  view. 
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AI  thou^  no  Mjor  subgroup  differsnces  exist ,  snd  sll  population 
ssgnsnts  considered  are  quite  favorable  to  the  progran,  a  few  differ¬ 
ences  regarding  the  descriptions  of  the  level  of  the  progran  establish 
soaething  of  a  pattern: 

1.  More  people  who  live  in  snail  cities  and  urbanized  counties 
^ith  a  city  of  10,000  or  more)  describe  the  shelter  spaces  as 
narked  and  stocked  than  do  people  who  live  in  large  Metro¬ 
politan  conplexes  or  in  rural  counties  (with  no  city  of 
10,000  or  aore  inhabitants). 

2.  More  whites  than  Negroes  describe  shelter  spaces  as  being 
narked  and  stocked. 

3.  More  nen  than  women  describe  shelter  spaces  as  being  narked 
and  stocked. 

4.  More  people  with  higher  incoaes  describe  shelters  as  surveyed 
and  narked  than  do  people  in  the  lower  incone  brackets. 
However,  less  people  in  the  very  highest  incone  groups  and 
the  very  lowest  incone  groups  describe  the  shelters  as  stocked 
than  do  other  incosM  groups. 

5.  More  people  of  the  upper  and  lower  classes  say  they  know  of 
nothing  that  has  been  done  than  do  people  who  identify  with 
other  classes.  More  people  of  the  aiddle  class  describe 
shelters  as  being  narked  than  any  other  class.  However, 
nore  paople  in  the  upper  and  lower  classes  describe  shelters 
as  being  stocked  than  do  other  classes. 

Generally,  those  pe^le  of  a  higher  socio-econonic  status  were  aore 
infomsd  about  the  progran  than  were  those  in  the  lower  socio-econonic 
groups.  There  were  no  differences  between  socio-econonic  groups  re¬ 
garding  likelihood  perceptions.  As  regards  the  desirability  of  the 
progran  the  pattern  has  a  tendency  to  reverse  itself  with  the  lower 
socio-econonic  groups  finding  it  aore  desirable  than  the  higher  socio- 
econonic  groups. 
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1.  Introduction 

"The  Study  of  Cold  War  and  Civil  Defense  Attitudes",  sponsored  by  the 
Office  of  Civil  Defense,  is  an  ontoino  research  propram  conducted  by 
the  Research  Office  of  Sociology  at  the  University  of  Pittsburch,  As 
part  of  this  program  a  representative  national  sample  of  1434  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  asked  a  series  of  questions  on  their  attitudes,  opinions 
and  responses  to  a  number  of  cold  war  and  civil  defense  issues.  This 
survey  was  administered  in  the  summer  of  1963  by  the  National  Opinion 
Research  Center  durino  the  conclusion  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  agree¬ 
ment  by  the  atomic  powers. 

This  report  is  concerned  with  the  overall  information  level  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  on  the  topics  of  nuclear  war  and  fallout  shelters  and  the  sources 
through  which  Americans  are  exposed  to  communications  on  these  vital 
issues.  In  the  mid-1963  survey  the  respondents  were  asked  to  recall 
any  movies,  television  programs,  or  reading  material  they  may  have 
encountered  that  dealt  with  nuclear  war  or  fallout  shelters.  In  each 
instance  where  a  respondent  could  recall  exposure  to  such  an  item  he 
was  asked  to  specify  its  title  (if  a  movie,  television  prooram  or 
book)  or  its  source  (if  an  article  in  a  magazine  or  a  pamohlet). 

Over  two- thirds  of  the  sample  claimed  recall  of  exposure  to  one  or 
more  of  these  sources  of  information. 

This  report  deals  with  the  following  questions  asked  of  respondents 
in  the  FORt ICN  AFFAIRS  AND  CIVIL  DkPhNSF  questionnaire  administered 
in  the  summer  of  1963  by  the  Research  Office  of  Sociology  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Question  No. 

47.  Do  you  recall  seeing  any  movies  or  TV  programs  about 

nuclear  (atomic)  war  or  fallout  shelters? 

IF  YES: 

47A.  Which  ones? 

48.  Do  you  recall  reading  anv  books  about  nuclear  (atomic) 

war  or  fallout  shelters? 

IF  YUS; 

48A.  Could  you  oive  me  any  of  the  titles  of  such  books 
you've  read? 

49.  How  about  articles,  booklets  or  pamphlets  about  nuclear 

(atomic)  war  or  fallout  shelters? 

IF  YES: 

49A.  Could  you  recall  where  these  appeared? 

49B.  Any  others? 
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This  analysis  will  be  primarily  conct-rnL'd  with  tht-  actual  ant’  c  -ri- 
parative  extent  of  exposure  to  information  on  atomic  war  ar.tl  fallout 
shelters  via  each  of  the  basic  communications  niM’ia.  will  be 

concerned  with  who  the  people  exposed  are,  where-  they  are,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  various  media  differ  in  the  characteristics  of 
the  people  exposed  to  then.  The  secondary  items,  specifying  the 
exposure  will  he  dealt  with  separately.  A  further,  separate,  exami¬ 
nation  will  be  made  of  the  effect  of  time  of  interview  on  the  e>po- 
sure  responses.  This  item  relates  the  actual  date  of  each  interview 
conducted  in  the  survey  to  the  prooress  of  the  nuclear  test  ban 
arreement  durino  the  period  interviews  wore  conducted. 

In  summary,  over  two-thirds  of  the  sample  was  ey(>osed  to  at  least 
some  information  or  nuclear  war  or  fallout  shelters.  Those  who  were 
so  exposed  tend  to  be  young ,  wel 1 -educated,  high  income,  have  a  number 
of  younp  children  and  work  at  a  relatively  high  status  occupation. 

They  are  likely  to  live  in  urban  and  suburban  rather  than  rural  areas 
and  the  head  of  the  household  probablv  had  military  service.  There 
seem  to  be  no  especially  striking  oeooranhic  differences  althouph 
sonc  areas  of  the  country  can  be  said  to  be  relatively  more  or  less 
''informed'*  than  others.  A  number  of  tht  "characteristics”  of  the 
"inforned"  or  "exposed"'  actually  are  inter-related,  such  as  income 
and  education.  The  relatively  hioher  exoosure  of  Jews  an<*  >^oman 
Catholics  over  Protestants  is  probably  related  to  the  rural -non 
rural  diff.rcnces  mentioned. 

The  overall  level  of  r^portid  exnosure  to  inforp..it ion  on  nuclear  war 
and  fallout  shelters  must  l>e  viewed  in  terms  of  the  actual  nature  of 
the  communication  resnonsihle.  On  the  Reach,  as  a  novel  (book), 
movie  and  television  presentation  occurs  with  considerable  fregu.incy 
in  the  specified  resi>oi)ses*  io  do  the  nov*l  Fail  -Sale  and  the  tele¬ 
vision  nropram  Twilight  Zone.  Oailv  newspafH  rs  and  the  x^arious 
popular  magazines  such  as  Header’s  uioest.  Life,  and  the  Saturday 
Fvenino  Post  (which  published  a  condensation  of  Fail -Safe)  account 
for  much  of  the  respondent  exposure. 

Of  preater  relevance  are  the  sixteen  percent  of  the  lotal  sample 
replyino  who  have  been  able  to  recall  exposure  to  Civil  Defense 
sponsored  literature.  Another  6.9  percent  mentioned  other  covern- 
ment  agencies  as  sources  of  information  on  nuclear  war  and  fallout 
shelters.  Thus,  over  a  fifth  of  the  total  sample,  22. v  percent, 
wi're  able  to  recall  reading  either  Civil  liefense  or  oth*T  '>gvernrent 
sponsored  material. 


2*  The  Compuni cat  ions  :aedia 

Table  1  summarizes  the  responses  to  the  oritsafy  questions  'in  exo''SMt** 
to  the  three  basic  information  sources.  Somt*what  over  hall  of  the 
resriondents  in  the  samt>le,  54. d  percent,  were  able  to  recall  a  *ov>e 
or  television  vronram  dealing  with  nuclear  war  or  fallout  shelters. 
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(\s  'li  i't  t-  (>x  >ectf’C  fowor,  '■x'rrert,  !ri<‘nt  i '>rn  d  r*  -kilino  a  y 

"b  oks”.  The  frriuent  exposure*  r  o’ao  r  t  <'<  1  was  to  varioijs  nrti';los, 

nonnhlets  and  booklets  ith  over  two-thirds  of  th*-  saj'ole,  67,2  n*:*!- 
eent ,  I'ntionin  one  or  annthkr  of  the  e,  '.ecause  of  the  small  pro- 
oort'on  of  the  sa-inlo  who  reso.oiKie^  at  all  to  the  f’uestion  on  Vioks 
trad  arivl  ecaust'  of  the  ar.bieuous  natoro  of  the  res!>onses  obtained 
t.'.e  analysis  to  follow  is  coictlv  based  on  replies  to  the  itei.s  on 
tie  i  s  i  .on-;.io'  i  e  viewin'  anti  articles  ctc.^  The  data  on  "books" 
road  will  t>e  i  no '  udo-i  f  all  ta  >leo, 

T.\  ‘,L'.  1  • 


:0M>nJNI^TI0h;>  MbDIA  /rM)  b  bPOSU  d: 


Movies-TV  "Hooks"  Articles  etc, 


percent 

exnosed  54,0  Ih.Q  67,2  (1  i’ll 


•Note:  Due  to  differential  response  rates  the  total  "N"  will 
vary  fron  table  to  table.  All  stater!  percents  and 
related  calculations  are  baserl  on  the  actual  number 
answer ino  each  iteo  or  set  of  items.  The  "t  "  oiven 
in  parentheses  is  the  basic  one  for  each  table.  For 
any  en'*  communications  source  the  i>Articular  "N"  nav 
actually  vary  by  two  or  three  resf>ondenrs  since  not 
all  resoonrients  answered  all  euestions. 


The  nv'xt  portion  of  this  reoort  analyark  s  the  characteristics  of  t  ose 
res^or  'ents  who  recallt>d  exposure  to  TV-»ovie  presentations  or  read- 
inr  patter  on  nuclear  war  or  civil  defense,  Generally,  TV-oovie 
virnrino  and  readino  do  not  rliffer  substantially  in  the  character i st ; n't 
Of  the  respondents  rx(-K>srd  to  the.j,  but  there  are  8o;,e  differences  oi 
note  to  be  nxanined*  The  actual  content  of  the  information  provi'h'«l 
resnonfJents  by  each  media  type  will  he  discussed  in  the  section  >n 
Specific  ledia  Sou»ces, 


1 

See  section  4  for  an  analysis  of  each  communications  mtxlium. 


3,  Respondent  Characteristics 

Some  people  ir  the  saranle  recalled  exposu'c  to  information  on  nuclear 
war  and  civil  defense.  Others  did  note  ilur  concern  in  this  present 
inouiry  is  to  determine  if  those  so  exposed  differ  from  those  f  ot 
exposed  and  what  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  any  differences  observed. 
A  nunber  of  pertinent  characteristics  will  be  specified,  with  the 
percent  reporting  exposure  given  for  each.  Since  not  all  respondents 
answered  all  questions  the  number  of  respondents  (given  as  N)  will 
differ  sliohtly  from  tabic  to  table. 

Sire  of  Sampling  Unit,.  The  ccMfamvmity  in  witich  each  respondent  lived 
was  classified  by  the  standard  size  of  the  sam'-'linn  unit.  These  were 
the  large  standard  metropolitan  areas  of  two  million  or  over,  metro¬ 
politan  areas  of  less  than  two  million,  counties  with  3  city  of  ten 
thousand  population  or  over,  and  counties  with  no  city  as  large  as 
ten  thousand.  Table  2  specifics  the  general  exposure  l^*vels  of 
Table  1  for  these  size  breakdowns,  Hespondents  who  live  in  essen¬ 
tially  rural  areas,  in  counties  with  no  city  as  large  as  10,000 
Dopulation,  reoort  considerably  less  exposure  to  information  on 
nuclear  war  and  civil  defense  than  do  those  respondents  who  live  In 
a  metropolitan  area  or  in  a  county  with  a  city  of  10,000  population. 
This  holds  for  both  TV-movie  viewing  and  reading.  The  "rural" 
exposure  levels  of  45.5  percent  for  TV-movies  and  6'). 4  percent  for 
articl-*s,  booklets  etc.  read  will  be  tound  reflected  in  later  tables 
on  occupational  groupings  where  farm  personnel  also  report  low 
exposure. 

TABLE  2 

SAMPLING  UNIT  SIZE  AN’O  EXPOSURE 


Percent 
exposed  to 

Standard  Met.  Area 
2,000,000  and  more 

Other  liet. 
Area 

County  with 
city  of  10,000 

Coun t y  v;  i  t  hout 
city  of  10,000 

TV-movies 

52.2 

58.6 

56.4 

.;5.5 

"Books" 

19.1 

15.5 

18.7 

15.9 

Articles  etc 

• 

67.2 

71.1 

66.7 

60.4 

(N«) 

(316) 

(568) 

(225) 

(314) 
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Gtfoqraphic  Location.  Unlike  the  rural-non  rural  differential  found 
in  Table  2,  Table  3  indicates  little  difference  in  TV-:aovie  exposure 
across  the  nation.  The  snarsely  settled  North  Jentral  renions  are 
lowest  but  not  by  i.iuch.  'lowever,  the  orop’-rtions  renortinc  exposure 
to  cxrticles  on  nuclear  war  and  fallout  shel ters  do  vary  from  renion 
to  repion.  Only  two  of  the  reniot’Js  vary  ntiore  than  6  percent  frora 
the  overall  mean  proportion  of  67,2  percent.  These  are  the  Hast 
South  Jentral  rcqion  with  a  low  of  52,7  percent  and  the  Mountain 
reoion  with  a  hiqh  of  SI. 4  percent.  The  former  fits,  although  in 
an  accentuated  fashion,  with  other  results  on  race,  rural-urban 
differences,  and  the  inco:,‘e-education  complex.  The  Mountain  renion 
high  figure  must  go  largely  unexplained  at  this  level  of  analysis, 
save  perhaps  for  the  smallness  of  the  samnle  siste  there,  forty-four. 

Since,  excent  for  the  two  reoions  discussed,  there  is  relatively 
little  variance  across  the  nation,  it  can  be  tentatively  assumed 
that  geographic  location  does  not  have  an  appreciable  effect  on 
reported  exposure  to  information  on  nuclear  war  and  fallout  shelters. 
Other,  respondent  centered,  characteristics  seem  to  have  far  more 
dramatic  and  consistent  consequences  for  information  level. 


AT  TONS  RXPOSUi^E  RY  diOORAPfllC  LOCATION 
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The  personal  attributes  and  social  characteristics  of  the  respondents 
provide  the  nost  consistent  and  interesting  differences  in  decree  of 
"exposure"  to  information  on  nuclear  war  and  fallout  shelters.  Of 
particular  interest  are  the  exposure  patterns  observed  in  the  cluster 
of  socio-econonic  characteristics  usually  associated  with  indices  of 
"social  class"*  Education,  income,  occupation,  and  the  respondents' 
own  perception  of  their  social  class  form  a  consistent,  related  set. 
In  General,  hinher  status  respondents  report  higher  levels  of  expo* 
sure  than  do  respondents  with  socio-econoiic  characteristics  indi¬ 
cating  overall  lower  status.  This  particular  set  of  respondent 
characteristics  provides  greater  differences  for  exposure  to  reading 
matter  than  £ot  television  and  movie  viewing. 

Of  these  "status"  characteristics  the  respondents'  education  provides 
by  far  the  greatest  association  for  reported  exposure*  As  education 
increases  so  does  exposure  to  communications  media  dealinc  with 
nuclear  war  and  fallout  shelters.  A  generally  similar  result  obtains 
for  income;  the  wealthier  are  more  likely  to  report  exposure.  Among 
the  occupation  groupings  of  the  respondents  exposure  varies  too,  more 
for  "reading"  than  for  TV-movie  viewing*  The  professionals  in  our 
sample  read  the  most.  Laborers,  service  workers  and  farmers  the 
least.  Sales  and  managerial  personnel  also  reported  high  exposure 
to  such  literature.  For  television-movie  viewing  a  similar  pattern 
holds  but  the  differences  are  less  marked.  In  effect  we  have  two 
basic  groupings*  Service  workers,  laborers,  and  farmers  all  report 
low  exposure  to  television  and  movies  while  the  remaining  job  clas¬ 
sifications  report  relatively  high  exposures  of  roughly  comparable 
levels. 

When  asked  to  assign  themselves  to  a  social  class  the  respondents 
cluster  into  the  middle  and  working  classes,  as  Americans  usually 
do  when  provided  this  question*  Those  who  reply  "middle  class" 
indicate  somewhat  greater  exposure  than  do  those  who  choose  "working 
class'',  and  considerably  htoher  exposure  than  those  few  in  the  sample 
who  feel  they  are  "lower  class"*  The  32  respondents  who  regard 
themselves  as  "upper  class"indicate  somewhat  lower  TV-movie  viewing 
than  do  the  "middle-working  classes".  This  follows  closely  the 
results  for  the  extremely  hinh  income  respondents*  A  similar  pattern 
holds  for  the  "upper  class"  reading  habits.  In  summary,  our  respon¬ 
dents'  perceived  status  resembles  closely  the  findings  observed  for 
the  various  status  associated  characteristics*  A  specific  examina¬ 
tion  of  each  of  these  characteristics  follows* 

Education*  For  both  television-movie  viewing  and  the  reading  of 
articles  etc*  the  more  educated  report  greater  exposure  than  the  less 
educated*  This  is  especially  true  of  exposure  to  articles  and  book¬ 
lets  etc.  Those  respondents  with  a  grammar  school  education  or  less 
report  42.2  percent  exposed  while  those  who  have  been  to  college 
report  from  85.6  to  88.8  percent  exposure.  A  similar  pattern  liolds 
for  TV-movie  viewing.  Here,  however,  those  respondents  who  have 
gone  beyond  college  report  a  slight  drop  in  exposure.  While  those 
who  have  had  some  college  report  64*4  percent  TV-movie  exposure  and 
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those  who  have  qraduated  65.1  percent,  those  who  have  qone  further 
drop  to  59.4  percent.  A  number  of  factors  may  account  for  the  drop 
in  reported  TV-novie  exposure  for  those  respondents  who  have  continued 
their  education  beyond  college.  It  may  well  be  that  these  highly 
educated  respondents  simply  watch  TV  less  and  read  more,  as  i s  indi¬ 
cated  by  their  reported  exposure  to  '’books'*,  42.9  per  cent,  which  is 
considerably  higher  than  for  those  who  only  completed  college. 

Although  generally  not  much  faith  can  be  placed  in  reported  exposure 
to  "books"  the  response  is  likely  much  more  meaningful  for  these  well 
educated  people.  Another  possibility  is  that  while  those  who  have 
gone  beyond  college  are  comparably  "exposed"  to  TV-novie  viewing  they 
may  have  answered  the  question  norc  specifically.  That  is,  they  only 
replied  in  terms  of  more  serious  programming  and  did  not  think  of 
science-fiction  shows  etc.  as  "programs  about  nuclear  war  or  fallout 
shelters". 

With  regard  to  the  reading  of  articles,  booklets  and  pamphlets  etc. 
Table  4  suggests  that  those  who  have  been  to  college  at  all  comorise 
one  high  exposure  cluster  followed  by  the  remaining  educational 
divisions.  For  all  educational  levels  the  respondents  report  higher 
exposure  to  articles  etc.  than  to  TV-novie  viewing.  Although 
reported  exposure  generally  increases  with  education  for  both  TV- 
movie  viewing  and  reading  the  association  is  greater  with  reading. 

In  effect,  education  results  in  relatively  greater  exposure  to 
articles  etc.  as  well  as  actually  higher  levels  compared  with  tele¬ 
vision-movie  viewing.  Thus,  the  less  well  educated  seen  to  receive 
relatively  more  of  their  information  on  nuclear  war  and  fallout 
shelters  from  TV-movie  viewing  than  do  the  well  educated.  For  those 
who  have  not  attended  high  school  reading  is  reported  only  5.0  per¬ 
cent  more  than  TV-novie  viewing,  and  for  those  who  attended  high 
school  but  did  not  graduate  the  difference  is  only  5.5  percent  (53.2 
percent  for  TV-movies  and  58,7  percent  for  articles  etc.).  For  those 
who  graduated  from  high  school  the  difference  between  the  two  types 
of  exposure  jumps  to  16.4  percent  and  is  over  20  percent  for  the 
various  college  groups. 
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TARI.E  4 


FDnCATIOr'  ANH  nXi^OSl'l/H 


percent 

exposed  to 

Education 

TV-Movics 

"Books'- 

Articles  etc. 

(N=) 

Grammar  School  or 
less 

37.2 

6.5 

42.2 

(311) 

Some  High  School 

53.2 

10.1 

5S.7 

(327) 

High  School 

Graduate 

58,5 

18.1 

74.9 

(431) 

Some  Jollece 

64.4 

25.7 

85.8 

(190) 

College  Graduate 

65,1 

30.8 

88.8 

(107) 

Beyond  >>lJ*»oe 

42.9 

87.5 

Income*  As  for  education,  exposure  to  all  types  of  communications 
media  increases  with  income.  A^ain,  the  pattern  is  less  dramatic  for 
TV-movie  viewing  than  it  is  for  exposure  to  articles  etc.  The  range 
of  41.7  percent  to  84.2  percent  for  articles,  booklets  and  pamphlets 
etc.  recalled  is  far  greater  than  the  43.3  percent  to  60.4  oercont 
found  for  TV-movie  viewing.  Note  that  the  extremely  high  income 
respondents,  $15,000  and  over,  actually  report  relatively  low  T\'- 
movie  exposure.  This  replicates  in  a  sense  the  same  result  for  the 
'*unper  class"  respondents.  The  less  well  off  in  the  sample  exhibit 
the  sane  relatively  greater  TV-movie  exposure  found  for  the  less 
educated.  In  fact,  those  with  incomes  under  $3,000  annually  report 
slightly  higher  exposure  to  IV-movies,  43.3  percent  as  compared  to 
41.7  percent  exposure  to  articles  etc. 


FAl-IILY  INOTHU;  AND  FXPOSJJRK 


percent  exposed  to 


Incone 

TV -Movies 

••  Books’* 

Articles  etc. 

(N*) 

under  $3.CXX> 

43.3 

9.8 

41.7 

(231) 

$3,000-4,999 

51.6 

15.1 

63.7 

m 

$5,000-7.499 

55.9 

17.3 

70.4 

(4P6_}_ 

$7,500-9,999 

58.0 

21.1 

76.3 

(226) 

$10,000-14.999 

60.4 

20.6 

83.0 

(IM) 

$15,000  and  over 

54.0 

22.7 

84.2 

( 

Occupation*  The  relationship  of  respondents*  occupation  to  level  of 
reported  exposure  follovni  the  findings  for  incone  and  education. 

Again,  the  differences  observed  are  greeter  for  exposure  to  reading 
natter.  For  TV-movie  viewing  there  are  effectively  two  basic  ground 
ings}  the  various  farn  personnel,  service  workers,  and  laborers  are 
low  in  reported  exposure  while  the  rest  of  the  job  types  cluster 
sonewhat  above  the  average  of  S4.0  percent  for  the  total  sanple 
exposure  to  TV«novie  viewing,  deported  exposure  to  articles  etc.  is 
highest  for  professionals  with  05.3  percent  so  reporting.  Managerial 
and  sales  personnel  are  also  high  with  75.3  percent  and  76.9  percent 
respectively.  These  are  then  followed  by  craft seen,  clerical  cnployees 
and  curatives.  As  found  for  TV-novie  viewing,  farn  personnel,  service 
workers,  and  laborers  are  lowest  in  reported  exposure  to  reading  natter 
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TABLFi  6 


OCCIJPATTON  ANH  f  XPOSURE 
percent  exposed  to 


Occupation 

Movies -TV 

••Books” 

Articles  etc. 

(Nr) 

Professional 

59.5 

29.5 

85.3 

(190) 

Managers 

57.9 

16.4 

75.3 

(17^^) 

Sales 

59.0 

21. P 

76.9 

(  78) 

Clerical 

57.1 

17.0 

68.9 

(105) 

Craftsr»en 

58.7 

16.1 

70.4 

(281) 

Ooeratives 

54.7 

14.0 

64.0 

(234) 

Service 

46.  e 

11.7 

52.3 

(111) 

Lai orrrs 

46. S 

14.4 

50.0 

(144) 

Farw  Nanarers 

32.2 

6.7 

53.3 

(  90) 

Farn  Laborers 

41.7 

8.3 

25.0 

(  12) 

Social  Clesn.  In  view  of  the  precedinQ  results  for  level  of  expose rt 
for  (^ducTtlm,  incone,  and  occupation  it  appears  that  the  sample 
allocate**  itself  rather  reasonably  into  the  social  classes  i>rnviPod 
by  the  questionnaire.  As  discussed  before,  the  sanple  clustered  into 
the  middle  ami  working  classes.  Ckice  again,  the  reported  exposure  to 
articles  etc.  differs  nore  from  class  to  class  than  does  TV-novie 
viewing.  The  difference  between  the  niddle  and  working  classes  for 
articles  etc.  is  lh.4  percent  while  it  is  only  4.6  perc«^t  for  TV- 
■ovlc  viewing.  The  few  people  who  regard  thenselees  as  upner  class 
do  not  fit  the  rest  of  the  patt«'rn.  Hostever,  their  responses  do  fit 
closely  with  those  who  reported  incones  over  $15,000.  Aptiarcntly 
these  elites  either  don*t  have  nueh  tine  for  TV  and  wovies  or  at 
least  feel  that  they  should  report  that  they  don't. 
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TABLL  7 


PE*?CEIVED  SOCIAL  CIvkSS  ANO  HXPOSHRr 
percent  exposed  to 


Reported  self  as 

TV -Movies 

"Books" 

Articles  etc. 

(K=) 

43.8 

28.1 

68.8 

(  32) 

Middle  class 

57.8 

21.4 

77.2 

(631) 

Working  class 

53.0 

13.6 

60.8 

(674) 

Lower  class 

tv 

a 

1 

1.8 

32.1 

The  preceding  socio-econonic  characteristics  have  a  nmiber  of  things 
in  cownrn  as  they  relate  to  reported  levels  of  exposure  on  the  part 
of  the  sanple  to  information  on  nuclear  **ar  and  fallout  shelters. 

them,  as  the  ’’status”  scale  goes  up  so  does  reported 
exposure.  For  all  of  them  the  differences  between  high  and  low 
values  of  the  characteristic  were  greater  for  reported  exposure  to 
articles,  booklets  and  pai^>hlets  etc.  than  for  television  and  movie 
viewing.  Although  this  will  usually  be  the  pattern  for  the  next 
varlablai  to  be  considered  it  is  not  always  the  case. 

Of  the  variables  in  the  cluster  of  socio-economic  characteristics 
education  provides  the  greatest  and  rr-ost  distinct  association  with 
reported  level  of  exposure. 

A  number  of  other  respondent  characteristics  were  found  to  have  an 
effect  on  reported  exposure  to  communications  media  providino  infor¬ 
mation  on  nuclear  mar  and  fallout  shelters.  These  consist  of  basic 
personal  attributes  such  as  aoe,  race  and  sex  or  selected  types  of 
social  behavior  or  experience  such  as  military  service,  religion, 
political  preference,  and  composition  of  household. 

Age.  Rxposure  to  informstion  about  nuclear  war  And  fallout  shelters 
is  found  in  Table  6  to  be  a  definite  function  of  ave.  Young  t^eople 
in  the  sample  report  consistently  higher  levels  of  exposure  tiuui  do 
people.  This  result,  unlike  those  reported  earlier,  provides 
Qr*«ter  differences  for  TV-movie  viewing  than  for  exposure  to  roadimi 
mat tot.  With  a  spread  o»  "rom  72.7  percent  exposure  to  TV-movie 
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information  for  those  under  thirty  years  of  aue  to  a  low  of  2«,5  per¬ 
cent  for  those  sixty  and  over  it  appears  that  a  real  difference  holds 
between  the  generations.  Since  younger  oeople  are  generally  better 
educated  than  older  ones,  the  findino  for  articles  etc.  is  largely  as 
expectcfd.  Of  all  the  cliaracteristics  considered,  aoe  results  in  the 
greatest  differences  for  television-movie  exposure. 

TABLE  8 


AGE  AND  EXP06U  Ri¬ 
per  cent  exposed  to 


Age 

TV-Movies 

•*Rooks" 

Articles  etc. 

(N=) 

under  30 

72.7 

23.3 

75.2 

(289) 

30-39 

61.3 

22.5 

71.5 

(372) 

40-49 

52.3 

14.3 

67.0 

(350) 

50-59 

39.3 

11.3 

62.7 

(239) 

60  and  over 

2H.5 

mtisiiii 

50.0 

(144) 

Sex.  Males  in  the  sample  report  consistently  higher  exposure  to  all 
communications  sources  than  females.  This  is  the  usual  disparity 
found  between  the  sexes  for  information  levels  concerning  public 
affairs.  Table  9  summarises  these  results. 

TABLE  9 


SEX  AND  EXPOSURE 
percent  exposed  to 


Sex 

IV-Movies 

"Books" 

Articles  etc. 

(M«) 

Male 

57.2 

20,7 

70,6 

(649) 

Female 

51.3 

13.6 

64.3 

_ L22U _ 

Aside  from  quasi •psycholooical  considerations  such  as  "lack  of  int*»rpst 
one  of  the  frenuent  determinants  of  lower  female  information  level r. 
is  the  discrepancy  found  between  overall  male  and  female  formal  er*uca> 
tion.  Males  are  more  likely  to  continue  their  formal  education  than 
females.  Table  9A  which  specifies  level  of  exposure  to  information 
from  readinc  articles  et  for  males  and  females  of  comparable  educa¬ 
tion,  introduces  an  interesting  qualification  into  the  summary  patterns 
of  Table  9. 


TARLi:  9A 


Er»'CATI«Y<  AND  F- 

XPOSUWF. 

TO  AMTI  XtS  11 

rc. 

EWXATION 

MALES 

(N) 

FSMALBS 

(N) 

"DlFFERENCl  •• 

Granmar  School 
or  less 

48.4 

life?)- 

34.4 

(148) 

14.0 

Some  High  School 

63.8 

1138) 

ss.o 

(189) 

8.8 

High  School  v'^^ad. 

79.0 

72.3 

{26^ 

A. 7 

Some  College 

86.3 

t73) 

85.5 

(117) 

I.'? 

College  Graduate 

88.3 

-illiL 

88.3 

(60) 

0.0 

hnamination  of  Table  9A  rovala  an  especially  intereatinp  pattern  of 
^^ferencea  in  eiqpoaure  to  articles  etc.  between  the  sexes.  Those 
with  little  education,  prammar  school  or  less,  not  onlv  have  the 
lowest  overall  ewreisure  for  )>oth  sexes  but  also  have  the  qreatest 
difference  between  sexes,  14.0  percent  (48.4  percent  for  males 
versus  34.4  percent  for  fewales).  ^^or  those  who  have  graduated 
from  college  there  is  no  difference  at  all,  both  sexes  report  Ad.3 
percent  exposure.  And  for  each  interaediate  educational  level 
progressively  swaller  differences  between  the  sexes  are  found. 
tbc»se  who  attended  but  did  not  oraduate  from  high  school  have  males 
8.8  percent  higher  in  reported  exposure  to  articles  etc.  than  females, 
these  who  graduated  from  high  school  report  a  n.7  perornt  difference 
between  the  sexes  and  those  who  attended  but  did  not  oraduate  from 
college  a  l.n  percent  difference. 
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TABLf 

98 

SIX, 

nii:ATi:'N 

ANO  HXfMSI'Ri  P)  r/- 

■Movir 

V  IF.  WING 

HDi'CATKW 

MALI  S 

(N) 

FnnALl  S 

(N) 

"OIF-K'ILNCI  " 

Graemar  School 
or  less 

35.8 

(160) 

39.1 

(146) 

-3.3 

Some  High  School 

53.4 

_L137)_ 

49.5 

(18H) 

♦8.9 

High  School  Grad. 

64.1 

IffiM 

55.0 

(262) 

♦9.1 

Some  College 

71.6 

(74) 

59.  P 

(117) 

♦  11.9 

College  Graduate 

67.2 

.-lUPl  . 

55.0 

(60) 

♦12.2 

Table  9B  specifies  level  of  reported  eepoaure  to  infnrMtion  from 
Television  and  iMvie  viewino  for  aales  and  females  of  comparable 
education.  The  pattern  of  differences  for  this  table  is  the  reverse 
Table  9A.  As  education  increases  so,  nenerally,  does  exposure 
to  TV-movio  viewinp,  but  here  the  di<  ferences  between  males  and 
females  of  co*iparabie  education  increase  at  the  hipher  educational 
levels.  In  Table  9A  education  minimised  the  sex  difference  for 
exposure  to  articles.  Table  shows  that  education  maximises  the 
sex  differences  for  TV-movie  viowinn.  Females  with  a  orammar  school 
education  or  less  actually  report  slinhtly  hinhcr  exposure  than  their 
male  counterparts,  Tl.l  percent  to  35.8  percent  for  males.  This 
difference  reverses  itself  at  tiu  next  educational  level,  some  ninh 
srbool,  where  males  ref>ort  H,9  percent  hinher  exposure.  The  differ¬ 
ences  increase  to  12.2  percent  for  collece  praduates. 

T^e  sex  differentials  observed  in  Tables  OA  and  JB  for  the  effect 
of  oducation  on  exposure  to  these  two  basic  communications  m«>dia 
indicate  that  TV-movi«  viewing  and  the  readinp  of  articles  etc. 
possef>t  dissimilar  eiqrosure  dynamics.  The  amount  of  exposure 
reported  hy  the  respondents  it  a  function  of  two  key  elements,  access 
tgeeptivity.  8y  access  is  meant  the  simple  volume  of  information 
a  respondent  may  encounter.  Thus  if  a  respondent  reads  a  oreat  deal 
in  neneral  or  watches  television  re-ularly  his  likely  access  to  infor¬ 
mation  can  he  reoarded  as  hioh.  Hosrever,  coupled  with  this  must  be 
an  evaluation  of  receptivity  to  ciiven  tvpcs  of  information,  does  the 
respondent  seek  out  specific  data,  does  he  recall  and  retain  informa¬ 
tion  he  has  been  exposed  to.  Short  of  directly  monitorinp  the  whol«» 
of  the  saaple*s  exposure  to  all  types  of  communications  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  determine  if  a  respondent  has  read  an  article  or  watched 


a  proarais  on  nucloat  war  or  fallout  $h<>lters.  All  that  can  be  (h-tor- 
minod  is  if  htf  can  remember  this  roadino  or  watchino,  A  key  com’  on  out 
of  recepti vi ty  is  the  salicncy  evoked  by  the- actual  exposure.  Thus, 
the  figures  obtained  for  reported  exposure  do  not  provide  a  direct 
measure  of  th.'  actual  volurse  of  information  encountered  bv  the  samnle. 
It  is  an  aiualoam  of  volume  (or  access}  and  receptivity  that  is 
reflected  in  the  pcrcentaoes  obtained. 

To  illustrate,  American  women  watch  a  great  deal  of  television,  tlit 
housewife  certainly  more  than  her  husband.  Yet,  wenen  report  less 
exposure  to  televdsion-movie  viewinn  than  -.en.  This  is  a  result  of 
what  t’  ey  watch  and  the  sal iency  of  any  information  they  may  encounter 

In  a  related  sense  the  imnact  of  education  '^n  rersorted  exposure  to 
reading  material  on  nuclear  war  a.id  fallout  shelters  is  most  likely 
a  comoound  result  of  the  fact  that  ecucated  people  read  mere  generally 
and  that  they  also  are  luore  concerned  with  such  niatters  and  accord- 
inoly  are  more  likely  to  look  for  information  on  these  topics.  They 
are  also  more  likely  to  recall  what  they  have  read. 

Table  9A  indicates  that  for  the  less  educated,  males  manifest  a  creator 
interest*  than  females  in  "public  affairs"  and  that  this  is  reflected 
in  their  reported  exposure  to  articles  etc.  on  nuclear  war  and  fall¬ 
out  shelters.  However,  as  education  nrogresscs,  it  may  be  postulated 
that  females  assume  a  oreater  sense  of  "responsibility"  and  partici¬ 
pation  in  matters  of  national  importance.  Educated  women  are  more 
likely  to  vote  and  take  part  in  civic  affairs  in  general.  This  effect 
increases  with  education  to  the  point  whore  the  female  college  gradu¬ 
ates  in  our  sample  report  exposure  to  articles  etc.  as  frequently  as 
do  their  male  counterparts. 

The  reversal  of  the  relative  effect  of  education  on  reported  TV-movie 
exposure  for  the  sexes  can  possibly  be  attributed  to  several  factors. 
Firstly,  it  has  been  posited  that  females  watch  more  television  gen¬ 
erally  than  males.  Thus,  for  the  less  educated,  where  interest  and 
sal iency  are  lowest,  the  simnle  fact  of  greater  access  could  account 
for  the  relatively  high  reported  exposure  of  the  females  in  the  sample 
As  education  increases  so  does  receptivity,  which  may  well  result  in 
males  going  out  of  their  way  to  watch  nt:ws  programs  and  special  presen 
tat  ions  etc.  Since  females  watch  more  television  generally  than  males 
this  increase  in  receptivity  for  them  has  less  dramatic  results. 

Race.  Negroes  report  less  exposure  than  whites  for  all  three  communi¬ 
cations  media.  To  some  extent  this  reflects  the  earlier  findings  on 
income,  education,  and  occupation.  However,  the  extent  of  the  14.1 
percent  differer4ce  for  TV-snovie  exposure  and  23.9  percent  dif'erence 
for  exposure  to  articles  etc.  indicate  that  other  factors  may  be 
pertinent.  The  present  data  do  not  permit  analysis  of  thf?  degree  to 
which  being  "Negro"  has  any  specific  consequences  for  either  exposure 
or  receptivity  to  whatever  communications  sources  may  be  available. 


TA3U1  lO 


i?A  >  A\n  !>y.i^^S!T.^F 

percent  exTiosed  to 


Race 

TV-Movies 

''.looks'* 

Articles 

etc,  \  (N-) 

Wlritc 

55.9 

17.4 

70.0 

(1249) 

Ncfro 

41.3 

12.1 

46.1 

Religion.  For  all  three  con'^unications  media  Jews  report  the  hirhest 
level  of  exposure.  This  particularly  holds  for  exposure  to  literature 
on  nuclear  wsr  or  fallout  shelters.  Jews  reoort  >9,5  percent  exposure 
to  articles  etc.  while  Roman  Catholics  are  next  with  69.3  percent 
followed  by  Protestants  at  66,5  percent.  The  relatively  low  levels 
reported  by  the  Protestants  nay  be  to  some  depree  a  rural -non  rural 
result,  relatively  few  Jews  or  Roman  Catholics  live  in  counties  with 
no  city  as  laroe  as  10,0'V)  ponulation  (see  Table  2).  However,  the 
9,5  nercent  response  of  the  Jews  in  the  sanple  is  beyond  that  of  any 
of  the  urban  classifications,  indicatino  other  factors  such  as  educa¬ 
tion  nertain. 


TABLF.  11 

KKLIGION  AND  hXPOSUHE 
percent  exDosed  to 


TV-Movies 

" Books" 

Articles  etc. 

(Ns) 

Protestant  52.6 

16.1 

66.5 

(978) 

Roman  Catholic  58,9 

17.5 

69.3 

(348) 

Jew  63,9 

30,9 

79,5 

(36) 

Political  Party.  The  two 

major  American 

parties  indicate 

relatively 

little  difference  in  ex7>osure.  Republicans  report  0.2  percent  less 
TV-movie  exposure  than  Democrats  and  4.4  percent  more  exposure  to 
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articl  s  etc.  Tiie  category  of  interest  is  that  of  "Othc'r”  which 
apparently  comprises  the  "Independent"  wter.  The  "Others"  reported 
levels  of  62,3  percent  exposure  to  TV-movies  and  79,7  pe'ccnt  to 
articles  etc,,  like  foose  for  the  Jews  in  Table  11,  These  f inures 
indicate  that  some  differential  /actor  such  as  education  accounts 
for  the  creator  information  level  reported.  The  relatively  low 
f  ujures  for  those  re>ortino  "None"  for  political  nreference  indicate 
a  state  of  oemiine  apathy,  both  to  nolitics  as  well  as  public  affairs. 

TA^IX  12 


POLITICAL  PARTY  AND  EXPaSt.h?E 
percent  exposed  to 


:’ARTY  TV -Movies  "Hooks"  Articles  etc,  (N=} 


Rcpubl  ican _ 53,5  15,8 _ 79ji£ 

Democrat _  53.7 _  37.6  66,0 


Other _ 62,3 _ 26,3 _ 79.7 

None _  55.7  12,2  59.1 


_ (■«■*») 

_ L’ili. 

_ 1. 

_ 


Hone  Ovmcrship,  Respondents  were  asked  if  they  owned  or  rented  tiicir 
homes.  In  view  of  the  home  fallout  shelter  prorran  it  was  thouoht 
that  home  ovmership  inicht  have  a  positive  effect  on  inferraation  level. 
Tabic  13  reveals  no  special  differences  between  renters  and  owners  in 
level  of  exposure.  The  whole  ''uestion  home  ownership  must  brinp 
into  the  analysis  consideration  of  any  age,  income,  or  rural/urban 
qualifications  which  may  pertain,  and  arc  in  turn  themselves  related 
to  level  of  reported  information  exposure, 

TABLE  13 

HOME  OWNl^RSKIP  AND  EXi’OSURF. 
percent  exposed  to 


Ownership 

TV-Movies 

"Books" 

Articles  etc. 

(N=) 

Own  l-tome 

53,2 

15.7 

69.2 

(906) 

Rent  Home 

55.4 

18.5 

63.4 

013) 
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0ottDO«ition  of  Hous»hold.  Th«  number  and  ccmiposition  of  the  household 
of  the  respondents  bears  a  relationship  to  the  level  of  exposure 
reported.  Table  14.  which  presents  the  results  for  number  of  persons 
in  the  household,  shows  the  highest  levels  of  exposure  for  those 
households  with  from  three  to  six  people.  A  drop  occurs  for  those 
households  with  seven  or  more  meari>ers.  Hous^olds  of  only  one  or 
two  people  report  the  lowest  exposure  for  both  TV-aovie  viewing  and 
the  reading  of  articles.  Since  a  household  with  more  than  one  or 
two  members  is,  for  all  practical  pu  poses,  one  with  children  in  it, 
two  more  tables  are  examined.  Table  15  specifies  exposure  for  those 
with  children  under  13  years  old,  and  Table  16  for  those  with  children 
13  to  21  years  old. 

Those  households  with  younger  children,  under  13,  report  the  highest 
exposures,  especially  those  with  two  or  three  in  this  age  group. 

These  range  from  75.2  to  78.5  percent  exposure  to  articles  etc.  It 
appears  that  the  family  with  from  two  to  four  children  has  the  high* 
est  exposure.  Since  many  respondents  indicated  that  their  informa¬ 
tion  on  nuclear  war  and  fallout  shelters  was  brought  hone  from  school 
by  their  children,  this  result  may  only  be  a  tribute  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  grammar  school  shelter  information  program.  More  likely,  how¬ 
ever,  these  parents  with  younger  children  are  more  concerned  and 
receptive  to  such  information  than  other  households.  Also,  the  parents 
of  younger  children  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  younger  themselves,  which 
may  explain  the  relatively  lower  exposure  for  those  households  with 
older  children,  compared  to  those  with  children  under  13,  as  the 
parents  of  children  13  to  21  years  old  are  likely  to  br  somewhat 
older  than  the  parents  of  younger  children. 

TABLE  14 


NUMBE  ?  IN  HOUSEHOLD  AND  EXPOSURE 
percent  exposed  to 


No. in  Household 

TV-Moviet 

"Books” 

Articles  etc. 

(N») 

1 

38.6 

16.4 

58.6 

(114) 

2 

43.8 

12.4 

60.4 

(354J 

3 

57.8 

16.0 

65.1 

C256) 

4 

61.9 

21.2 

75.0 

(307) 

5 

60.0 

17.9 

75.5 

(195) 

6 

63.3 

20.4 

72.4 

(  98) 

7  or  more 

_J^2l0 _ 

17.3 

61.2 

(98) 
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TABLh  15 


NUMBER  aaLDREN  UNDER  13  AND  EXPOSURE 
percent  exposed  to 


(o.  children  under  13 

TV -Movies 

"Books” 

Articles  etc. 

(N=) 

none 

46.0 

14.4 

62.1 

(730) 

1 

59.7 

17.5 

71.9 

i26_3)_ 

2 

66.2 

20.6 

75.2 

(213) 

3 

5«.9 

21.5 

78.5 

(107) 

4  or  nore 

66.0 

20.7 

64.1 

(106) 

TABLE  16 

NUMBER  CHILDREN  13-21  AND  EXPOSURE 
percent  ex^msed  to 


No.  Children  13-21 

TV-Movies 

"Books" 

Articles  etc. 

(N*) 

none 

54.3 

18.0 

66.7 

(935) 

1 

53.4 

14.1 

68.4 

(284) 

2 

57,2 

17.2 

74.0 

(145) 

3  or  more 

42.1 

12,3 

56.2 

# 
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Military  Experience.  Households  other  than  those  of  single  woraer  were 
asked  if  the  male  head  had  had  any  military  ex*>erience,  and  if  he 
had  had  military  experience  they  were  then  asked  if  he  had  ever 
been  in  combat.  Those  households  with  males  who  had  military 
experience  reported  higher  exposure  to  inforsuition  on  nuclear  war 
and  fallout  shelters.  The  differences  are  substantial,  14.5  per. 
cent  more  for  TV-movie  viewing  and  11.7  percent  more  for  exposure 
to  articles  etc.  as  seen  in  Table  17.  A  possible  explanation  for 
these  differences  may  lie  in  the  actual  military  experience  itself 
such  as  film  presentations  and  lectures.  Reserve  status  or  par. 
ticipation  in  veteran's  organizations  may  also  affect  exposure. 


TABLE  17 


MILITARY  EXPERIENCE  AND  EXPOSUl^E 
percent  exposed  to 


Experience? 

TV .Movies 

"Books'* 

Articles  etc. 

(N«) 

Had  military 

60.5 

21.0 

72.3 

(745) 

experience 

Did  not  have 
military  experience 

46.0 

11.6 

60.6 

(587) 

The  effect  of  actual  combat  experience  from  Table  18  seems  to  be  of 
no  real  consequence.  The  differences  are  iin{aal,'^9  percent  less 
i  for  TV .movie  viewing  of  those  with  cosddat  experience  and  only  1.5 

I  percent  more  for  articles  etc.  The  determining  factor  seems  to  be 
I  military  experience  itself,  regardless  of  any  exposure  to  combat. 

I  This  would  indicate  a  simple  social  source  of  the  military  experience 

difference  (such  as  reserve  meetings)  rather  than  any  psychological 
accentuation  of  receptivity  such  as  might  have  been  expcrcted  to  be 
brought  on  by  combat  experience. 
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TABLE  18 


OOMa\T  EXPERIENCE  AND  EXPOSURE 
p«rc«nt  exposed  to 


Conbat  Experience 

TV-Nnvies 

"Books” 

Articles  etc. 

(N») 

Had  conbat 
experience 

AO.  2 

18.2 

74.8 

(269) 

Did  not  have 

conbat  experience 

61.1 

22.7 

72.3 

(455) 

4.  Specific  Media  Sources 

For  esch  of  the  three  basic  c<Mniunicstions  nedis  examined  the  respon> 
dents  were  asked  to  provide  either  a  title  or  source.  These  responses 
were  both  diverse  and  ambiouous.  A  oreat  many  respondents  found  it 
difficult  to  recall  the  details  of  an  article  read,  or  TV  proQran 
watched  some  time  in  the  past.  Vihenevcr  possible,  at  least  the  basic 
kind  of  source  or  show  was  obtained.  For  the  nuestion  askino  which 
bSoS^s  were  recalled  this  anbipuity  reached  such  proportions  as  to 
make  the  results  unsuitable  for  the  intended  analysis.  For  analytic 
inirposes  this  **Books*'  category  can  be  regarded  as  a  supnlement  to 
the  item  on  articles  and  paniphicts  read. 

In  addition  to  the  neneral  concern  with  the  actual  breakdown  of 
speoific  types  and  sources  of  communications  on  nuclear  war  and 
fallout  shelters  this  renort  must  also  consider  discretely  those 
respondents  who  report  exposure  to  Civil  Defense  and  other  oovern- 
nent  sponsored  coMnunications  cm  these  topics. 

Movies^TV  Programs.  Respondents  who  recalled  seeinp  any  movies  or 
television  pr^raas  on  nuclear  war  or  fallout  shelters  were  asked 
to  specify  the  titles  of  these.  Included  in  these  resi>onses  were 
exposure  to  radio  and  theater  dranas  and  school  and  conmunity  presen¬ 
tations.  Tabls  19  indicates  that  the  bulk  of  exposure  to  television 
and  novie  connun lotions  consists  of  various  drama  and  entertsinnent 
propranmino  with  soise  61.6  percent  of  those  recalling  TV-  iovic  expo¬ 
sure  nent  ion  inp  this  type  of  eiqposure.  The  renaininn  3B.4  percent 
idM  were  TV-novie  exposed  can  be  reparded  as  havinp  had  some  minimum 
level  of  factual  or  t<'chnieal  information  communicated.  Since  the 
overall  sxpoaure  to  TV-novies  was  S4.0  percent  the  combined  nenvs, 
povemnmt  uid  conmunity  sponsored  proprans  account  for  20.2  percent 
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of  the  total  sanple  which  have  l)een  cicposecl  to  "factual"  communica¬ 
tions.  In  effect,  the  (greatest  part  of  the  tolwision-movic  exposure 
was  essentially  non- technical.  Films  such  as  On  the  Beach,  and  the 
TV  prooram  Twilight  Zone  occurred  with  considerable  freourncy  in  the 
specified  responses.  Gcvi'miient  sponsored  films,  including  civil 
defense  and  military  proprans,  accounted  for  12.7  percent  of  the  TV- 
movie  exposure.  This  figure,  related  to  the  overall  level  of  54.0 
percent,  means  that  some  6.9  percent  of  the  total  sanple  resoonding 
recalled  exposure  to  government  sponsored  films. 

TABLIi  19 


MOVIES  ANP  TV  PROGRAMS  VIEV<n-:D 


Type  of  Program 


Percent 

(N«liee) 


r^ovies  or  drama  programs  on  TV,  Theater 

or  radio  61.6 


Nt^ws  or  Public  Affairs  Programs,  Radio 

or  -P'  23.0 


Civil  Defense,  Government,  or  Killtary 

Films  12.7 


School  Movies  or  other  Oomuunity 

Presentations  2.7 


"Books  Read".  Table  1  ehowed  that  some  16.9  percent  of  the  total 
sample  recalled  reading  a  "book"  on  nuclear  war  or  fallout  shelters. 
Examination  of  the  specified  reeponees  for  actual  titles  of  books 
read  reveals  that  those  respondents  who  recalled  having  read  a  book 
about  the  topics  involved  did  not  always  have  in  mind  what  is  usually 
rc^rded  as  a  "book".  In  fact  very  few  of  them  did.  Table  20 
presents  the  actual  distribution  of  tftocific  reepcxniers.  Apparently 
when  asked  to  recall  "books"  the  bulk  of  the  respondents  thought  of 
anything  at  all  they  may  have  read,  regardless  of  type  of  pmblication. 
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It  can  be  aroued  that  if  the  oricir.al  16.9  percent  result  was  true 
someth  inn  odd  niaht  be  poinp  on  since  in  a  national  sample  the 
incidence  of  book  readino  is  not  ooinp  to  he  very  hioh  in  any  case 
and  the  1 inure  obtained  would  have  indicated  an  unusually  hinh 
level  of  exposure  to  information  from  books.  In  efft'Ct,  the  tables 
for  "boo’r. s”  can  be  renarded  as  a  supplement  of  sorts  to  the  findinrjs 
for  articles,  paraphlrts,  booklets  etc.  read.  Again,  as  for  TV-movic 
viewing,  most  of  the  reported  exposure  was  from  what  can  be  regarded 
as  ”r>opular"  sources. 


TARL.'l  20 


RESPONSES  TO  *'B0C»;S  READ?" 


Type  of  »<esponse 

Percent 

(Nsl63) 

Articles  from  popular  magazines 

or  popular  books  60.8 


Serious  books  or  maoaxines 

22.0 

Civil  Defense  pamphlets 

17.2 

Articles  Etc.  Articles,  booklets,  and  pamphlets  accounted  for  the 
nreatest  overall  level  of  reported  exposure.  Over  two-thirds  of  the 
sample  recalled  reading  one  or  another  of  these  types  of  sources. 

These  67.2  percent  of  the  sample  were  asked  to  further  recall  just 
where  such  articles  etc.  appeared.  Table  21  presents  these  responses. 

Civil  Defense  publicati  ^ns  accounted  for  23.0  percent  of  the  reported 
exposure.  Other  oovernment  agencies  accounted  for  10.2  oercent  and 
the  remainino  66.0  percent  were  either  unable  to  recall  the  specific 
source  or  answered  that  various  popular  media  such  as  newspapers, 
maoaxines,  etc.  accounted  for  their  exposure. 

RelatiMi  to  the  total  sample,  and  not  just  those  reporting  exposure, 
the  Civil  Defense  publication  exposure  results  in  16.0  percent  of 
the  total  sample  so  exposed,  bimilarly  the  10.2  percent  figure 
for  other  government  agencies  comprises  6.o  p<>rcent  of  the  overran 
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sanple.  Thus  ovc?rafifth  of  the  t«tal  sample,  22.9  percent  of  those 
answerinp,  can  be  reoarded  as  reporting  exposure  to  government  or 
civil  defense  supplied  information  on  nuclear  war  and  fallout  shelters. 

TABLb  21 


SOURCE  OF  ARTlCLfiS,  BOOKLFTS  OR 

I^AMPHLETS  RFJVD 

Source 

Percent 

(N«fl74) 

Prom  Civil  Defense  Publications 

23.8 

From  other  government  agencies 

10.2 

Specified  other  sources 

S4.1 

Unspecified  other  sources 

11.9 

5*  Tiwe  of  Interview 

During  the  course  of  the  field  interviewing  negotiations  for  a 
nuclear  test  ban  agreement  were  initiated,  con^'leted  and  announced. 
Directly  after  this  the  House  Connittee  approved  the  administration 
fallout  shelter  program.  As  the  negotiations  proceeded  and  announce¬ 
ments  were  made  the  level  of  exposure  reported  increased  for  all 
three  cosuRunications  sources. 

Table  22  reveals  an  increase  in  the  level  of  reported  exposure  for 
those  respondents  who  were  interviewed  during  the  period  of  negotia¬ 
tions  and  agreement  on  the  test  ban  agreement  and  shortly  after  the 
House  Conmittee  announcement  of  approval  of  the  administration  fall¬ 
out  shelter  program.  The  sample  proved  sensitive  to  the  news  reportage 
and  government  announcements  attendant  on  these  evMits  directly  concerned 
with  the  topics  under  consideration.  Reported  exposure  to  articles 
etc.  increased  when  negotiations  commenced  and  remained  at  roughly  the 
same  level,  71.8  percent  to  69.7  percent  compared  to  the  initial  low 
of  4S.4  percent.  Television  and  movie  exposure  increased  somewhat 
more  steadily,  going  from  a  pre-neootiation  lom  of  S1.6  percent  to  a 
high  of  60.2  percent  after  the  announceswnt  of  the  agreement. 


TARLK  22 


TIMI-  OF 

INTElfVIEVJ 

(TF  riT  BAN) 

AM)  EXPOSWE 

percent 

exposed  to 

Events 

TV -Movies 

••Books" 

Articles  etc. 

(N=) 

Before  neootiations 
starti'd  prior  to 
7/21/63 

51.6 

15.0 

65.4 

(921) 

While  Neps.  poinp 
on  and  before  aprer- 
■ent  announced, 

7/21  to  7/25 

56.4 

17. P 

71. e 

(117) 

After  agreement 
announced  and  before 
House  Conmittee 
approval  on  fallout 
shelter  progran 

60.3 

21.4 

70.1 

(191) 

After  House  Coe- 
ait tee  approved 
adainistration 
fallout  shelter 
pronraa  Auf.  14, 

1963 

56.0 

3J.I 

69.7 

(i9n 

6.  Concltt»ion» 

A  (il>4bl«  portion,  ov«ir  two-thirds,  of  out  nstionol  S(Upl«>  of  1434 
Aawricsns  roportwd  wicposurw  to  iMno  or  snothwr  of  bosic  sources 
of  inforsHition  on  nuclOAr  wsr  snd  folXout  shelt#«s.  Most  of  this 
•xposure  was  to  wtuit  e«tn  b«  twroed  **popul4r**  cosMuni  cot  ions  wedlA. 
However,  s  sipnificont  percents*'e,  16.0  percent  of  the  total  sawple, 
reported  esposure  to  civil  defense  publications  and  another  6.9 
percent  to  other  eovernwent  sponsored  readinp  eater ial.  Thus, 
better  than  a  fifth,  32*9  percent,  of  the  total  saople  were  able  to 
recall  exposure  to  povernwent  soonsored  inforeation  of  various  types. 

Exposure  to  the  inforeation  aedia  varied  with  a  titxrt>«r  of  respondent 
characteristics.  Education  plavs  a  cimsidt^ralvie  role  in  reported 
level  of  exposure.  Hie  eore  educ.^ted  wstch  wore  television  on  these 
topics,  SCO  wore  eovies  and  read  eore.  Variables  such  as  incowe  and 
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occupation  provided  similar  results,  the  hinher  status  characteristics 
resulted  in  hiph  levels  of  exposure,  r-enerally,  for  these  and  other 
characteristics,  the  differences  obtained  for  pattt'rrs  of  exposure 
were  preater  for  exposure  to  readinn  material  than  for  television  and 
movie  viewinn.  Althouoh  sianific<^nt  differences  were  obtained  for 
different  proupinos  of  respondents,  TV-movic  viewinn  can  be  ovnerally 
reparded  as  a  more  hnmoneneous  information  source  than  reaoinp.  A 
notable  exception  to  this  findinc  was  the  effect  of  ape  on  reported 
exposure.  Younocr  people  were  penerally  more  ''exposed”  than  older 
and  this  held  true  esnecially  for  TV-movie  viewinn.  Respondents 
under  thirty  years  of  aoe  were  one  of  the  few  proups  where  TV-movic 
vitwinp  approached  the  l?vel  of  exposure  reported  for  articles,  book¬ 
lets  etc.  72.7  nercent  of  these  younp  people  reported  TV-movie  sources 
and  75.2  percent  reported  readinp  articles  etc. 

! ven  those  respondents  with  less  than  a  prammar  school  education 
reported  a  hicher  level  of  exposure  to  readinp  material  than  for  TV- 
movie  viewinn,  42.6  fiercent  for  articles  etc.  and  38,1  percent  for 
TV-movles.  Only  the  extremely  low  income  respondents,  those  with  an 
annual  family  income  under  $3000  reported  hipher  exposure  to 
TV-^novies  than  to  articles,  booklets,  and  pamphlets  etc.  with  43.3 
percent  repnrtino  TV-movie  exposure  and  41.7  percent  exposure  to 
articles  etc.  Only  the  handful  of  farm  laborers  in  the  sample  did 
likewise. 

In  almost  every  instance  the  written  wort?  accounts  for  more  reported 
exposure  to  information  on  nuclear  war  and  fallout  shelters  than  do 
television  or  movies. 

Examination  of  the  overall  levels  of  exposure  durinp  the  period  of 
the  propress  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  nepotiatior.s  and  final  apreement 
points  up  the  sensitivity  of  the  sai^le  and  their  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  actual  course  of  related  events.  The  increments  in 
exposure  over  tifie  were  not  drsMtic  but  they  were  certainly  consis¬ 
tent.  As  ”thinos  happened”  respondents  were  more  likely  to  report 
exposure  to  information. 

The  question  ”who  are  the  people  exposed  to  information  on  nuclear  war 
and  fallout  sheltersT”  has  been  at  least  partially  answered.  They 
primarily  are  the  younq,  well  erkicated  and  well  off,  Ttie  obverse 
inquiry  merits  some  consideration.  Those  who  live  in  rural 
areas,  are  less  well  educated  and  leas  well  off  compriae  the  populatittn 
who  have  had  subatantially  less  exposure  to  informittion  on  these  topics, 
tn  view  of  the  ubiquitous  nature  of  television  as  a  prime  communications 
medium  in  our  society  its  performance  as  a  source  of  information  on 
nuclear  war  and  fallout  shelters  must  be  questioned.  Even  the  poor 
and  uneducated  net  most  of  their  infontstlcw*  from  written  material  and 
what  information  they  do  net  from  TV-movie  viewinn  can  be.  reqarded 
as  essentially  frivolous  or  unreisted  to  the  realities  of  the  situation. 
Only  12.4  percent  of  the  total  s«q»te  could  recall  a  news  or  public 


affairs  nronraa  or  the  tonics  of  nuclear  war  or  fallout  shelter;. 
This  must  represent  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  medium.  Direct 
exposure  to  civil  defense  publications  alone  provided  a  consid¬ 
erably  hiqher  level  of  exposure,  16.0  percent  for  the  total  sample. 
If  the  public,  especially  those  elements  of  the  public  that  corof)Ose 
the  relatively  deprived,  is  to  be  informed  on  these  matters  then 
television  and  radio  must  play  a  far  greater  and  more  responsible 
role  than  they  presently  do. 


